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The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  Spiecial  divisions  have 
Ix-en  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
intellectual  and  agricultural  coopieration,  juridical 
matters,  and  travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close 
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the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  Particul2ir 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  closer 
intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  American  Continent.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  100,000  volumes 
and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
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The  Pan  .American  Union  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Confe  ■•ences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addidon  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Uidon  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
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International  Conferences. 


Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpKjse  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
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FRANCISCAN  CHURCH,  SAN  MIGUEL  ALLENDE,  MEXICO 
Spanish  colonial  architecture  has  had  a  wide  influence  in  the  United  States. 
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Among  the  “New  Problems  of  Govern¬ 
ment”  that  claim  our  attention  at  this 
year’s  session  of  the  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs  may  well  be  included  the  question 
of  our  cultural  and  intellectual  relations 
with  other  nations,  particularly  those  with 
our  fellow-republics  of  this  hemisphere. 
That  such  relations  are  of  importance  to 
our  government  was  evidenced  by  the 
establishment  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago 
of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Relations  in  the 
Department  of  State.  While  creation  of 
the  Division  indicates  recognition  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  it  has  a  contribution  to  make 
in  this  field,  the  function  of  the  new  Divi¬ 
sion  will  not  be  to  supplant  in  any  degree 
the  significant  activities  toward  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  now  carried  on  by 
colleges,  universities,  foundations,  insti¬ 
tutes  and  other  private  agencies,  but  rather 
to  render  those  activities  more  ell'ective 

Address  delivered  before  the  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  July  S,  1919. 


by  the  provision  of  an  official  agency 
serving  as  a  clearing  house  for  exchange 
of  information  and  as  a  center  of  coordina¬ 
tion  and  cooperation. 

In  much  of  our  thinking  within  this 
country  concerning  cultural  exchange, 
emphasis  is  placed  on  what  we  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  other  Arnerican  republics. 
Generosity  seemingly  prevails  over  self- 
interest.  It  is  complacently  and  perhaps 
all  too  easily  assumed  that  the  United 
States  is  equipped  to  pour  out  knowledge 
and  enlightenment  on  the  peoples  of  the 
south.  There  is  much  talk  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  which  may  be  made  to  the  other 
.American  republics  by  our  teachers,  writ¬ 
ers,  and  technical  experts,  but  little  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  gifts  of  value  we  may 
receive  from  their  creative  thinkers  and 
artists. 

Yet  cultural  interchange  in  its  nature  is 
fundamentally  reciprocal.  It  is  necessa¬ 
rily  a  matter  of  give-and-take.  It  means 
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IN  THE  ARGENTINE  PAVILION,  NEW 
YORK  WORLD’S  FAIR 

The  great  Buenos  Aires  dailies  and  the  many 
books  published  in  that  metropolis  interpret  the 
culture  of  an  important  republic. 

influencing  and  being  influenced.  If  vve 
have  much  of  value  to  contribute  to  the 
other  American  republics,  we  also  have 
much  to  receive.  It  may  be  salutary  to 
remember  that  during  the  colonial  period 
what  we  commonly  call  Latin  America  far 
outweighed  in  importance  Anglo-Saxon 
America.  During  the  nineteenth  century 
the  balance  swung  in  the  other  direction. 
But  now  the  pointer  has  begun  to  swing 
back.  The  other  .American  republics  are 
growing  in  economic  power  and  political 
significance.  We  may  look  forward  to  a 
day  when  their  {xipuiation  will  outstrip  our 
own.  It  is  worthwhile  then  to  turn  our 
thoughts  toward  the  profits  which  may 
come  to  the  United  States  and  its  people 
from  inter-American  exchange  in  the  cul¬ 
tural  and  intellectual  field. 


.At  the  start  we  should  do  well  to  recall 
that  a  great  expanse  of  our  country — 
running  westward  from  Louisiana  and 
Texas  across  New'  Mexico  and  .Arizona  to 
California — has  a  cultural  background  on 
which  has  been  indelibly  fi.xed  the  His¬ 
panic  impress.  Language,  social  institu¬ 
tions  and  customs,  architecture,  and  many 
other  phases  of  life  bear  w'itness  to  the 
strength  of  the  contribution  which  Spain 
and  Mexico  have  made  to  the  development 
of  this  vast  region. 

A'ct  another  region  of  the  United  States 
has  profited  perhaps  even  more  strikingly 
than  the  Southwest  from  Hispanic-.Amer- 
ican  influence.  I  refer  to  a  contribution 
all  too  generally  overlooked.  Walter 
Prescott  Webb  in  his  notable  book.  The 
Great  Plains,  has  pointed  out  that  the 
advancing  movement  of  American  pioneers 
successfully  pushed  westward  during  more 
than  two  centuries  through  the  forests  first 
of  the  eastern  seaboard,  then  beyond  the 
Appalachians  and  then  across  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley.  But  the  frontiersmen  came 
to  a  halt  when  they  reached  the  Plains 
country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ninety-eighth  meridian.  The  methods  and 
ways  of  life — means  of  travel,  weapons, 
tools,  systems  of  agriculture— which  had 
worked  in  the  woods  broke  down  when 
tried  on  this  vast  level,  treeless  and  semi- 
arid  area.  For  the  greater  part  of  half  a 
century,  from  1840  to  1885,  the  frontier 
stood  still;  or  rather  it  leaped  the  Plains 
to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  this  interim  the  Plains,  a  broad  Ixlt 
stretching  northward  from  Texas  to  Mon¬ 
tana  and  the  Dakotas,  were  won  for 
American  life  by  techniques  and  instru¬ 
ments  that  had  been  borrowed  originally 
from  Mexico.  The  horse  w'hich  entered 
Texas  across  the  Rio  Grande  first  enabled 
man  to  dominate  the  Plains’  immense 
seas  of  grass.  It  was  the  use  of  the  horse 
in  the  management  of  cattle  that  created 
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leaders  of  the  Mexican  school.  The  murals 
by  these  painters  which  adorn  the  walls  of 
the  patio  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Preparatory  School,  the  National 
Palace,  the  Agricultural  School  at  Cha- 
pingo,  and  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  have 
made  of  Mexico  City  a  Mecca  for  art 
lovers.  These  pictures  reveal  a  move¬ 
ment  which  is  living  and  vital  as  a  result 
of  its  revolutionary  strength,  its  impetuous 
force,  its  biting  irony. 

We  have  not  only  gone  to  Mexico;  we 
have  invited  Mexican  art  to  come  to  us. 
Pictures  by  Diego  Rivera  decorate  the 
walls  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Club  of 
San  Francisco,  of  the  Detroit  Institute, 
and  of  the  Workers  School  in  New  York 
City.  Murals  by  Orozco  are  to  be  found 
at  Pomona  College  in  California,  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  New  England,  and 
at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in 
New  York  City.  In  addition  numerous 
pictures  by  these  and  other  Mexican 
painters  have  been  acquired  by  public 
and  private  galleries. 

One  critic  has  remarked  that  the 
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the  ranch  of  the  west  as  distinguished  from 
the  stock-farm  of  the  east.  The  cattle 
ranch,  the  range  cattle  industry  were  a 
contribution  to  the  United  States  from 
Mexico.  It  was  this  contribution  which 
created  the  Cattle  Kingdom  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  gave 
to  our  history  and  tradition,  to  our  present- 
day  motion  pictures  and  “pulp”  maga¬ 
zines  that  most  dramatic  and  dynamic 
figure  of  American  life— the  cowboy. 

Mexico  is  continuing  her  gifts  to  us. 
The  artistic  renaissance  that  has  ac¬ 
companied  that  nation’s  recent  social  and 
economic  revolution  has  been  a  force 
markedly  influencing  art  currents  in  the 
United  States.  The  Mexican  painters 
evolved  in  the  mural  a  new  technique  for 
the  modern  world  and  in  their  emphasis 
on  the  contemporary  social  struggle  of 
their  native  land  a  new  attitude  toward 
the  content  of  painting.  For  almost 
twenty  years  our  painters  and  art  students 
have  been  drawn  southward  to  view  the 
works  of  Jose  Clemente  Orozco,  Diego 
Rivera,  David  Alfaro  Siqueiros,  and  other 


Courtes>'  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Reeearch 


“CREATIVE  M.AN”,  BY  JOSf  CLEMENTE  OROZCO 


Modern  Mexican  art  has  exerted  a  deep  influence  in  many  countries  and  leading  artists  have  been 
invited  to  decorate  numerous  buildings  in  the  United  States.  This  is  one  of  the  murals  by  Orozco  at 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York  City. 
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Pbotocraph  by  Beatrice  Newball 


SECTION  OF  A  MURAL  BY  DIEGO  RIVERA  DEPICTING  THE  HISTORY  OF 
MEXICO  (NATIONAL  PALACE,  MEXICO  CITY) 

“The  Mexican  painters  evolved  in  the  mural  a  new  technique  for  the  modern  world  and 
in  their  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  social  strufi'gle  of  their  native  land  a  new  attitude 
toward  the  content  of  painting.” 
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J  Mexicans  are  “a  more  creative  influence 
E  in  American  painting  than  the  modernist 
E  French  masters.  It  is  even  possible  that 
they  will  give  us  a  tradition  from  which 
7  the  American  painters  will  draw.  For,  as 
their  country  like  ours  belongs  to  the  New 
World,  their  work  seems  to  be  a  part  of 
I  our  actual  native  expression.  Mexico 

f  remains  the  one  country  which  has  pro¬ 

duced  a  contemporary  plastic  art  of 
■  national  dimensions.”  ' 

The  influence  of  the  Mexican  school  has 
I  been  an  important  factor  in  the  recent 

[  encouragement  of  mural  painting  for 

I  public  buildings  in  the  United  States, 

which  has  been  such  a  significant  develop¬ 
ment  within  the  past  few  years.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  mural,  which  in 
production  is  often  a  group  creation  and 
’  which  exists  not  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
J  privileged  few  but  for  all,  is  essentially  a 
IL  democratic  art  form. 

In  music  the  influence  of  the  “other 
Americans”  has  as  yet  been  less  significant 
than  in  painting.  It  is  only  within  recent 
years  that  composers  in  the  other  American 
republics  have  sought  to  make  of  music  a 
medium  for  expression  of  the  distinctive 
quality  of  their  national  life,  or,  as  one 
Mexican  composer  puts  it,  “to  create  a 
vigorous  art  that  would  stem  from  the 
people  and  would  reach  out  to  the  people.” 
These  musicians  have  rich  resources  on 
which  to  call  for  development  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  musical  culture.  Among  North 
American  critics,  Aaron  Copland  and 
Paul  Rosenfeld  have  pointed  out  the  ad¬ 
vantages  over  composers  in  the  United 
^  States  possessed,  say,  by  Carlos  Chavez, 
*  who  may  draw  inspiration  from  the  deep 
wells  of  an  ancient  civilization.  Many  of 
Chavez’  own  compositions  are  already 
well  known:  “The  Four  Suns”,  an  Aztec 
ballet;  “H.  P.”  (Horse  Power:  Dance  of 

Charmion  von  Wiegand,  ‘'Mural  Painting  in  Amer¬ 
ica”,  Yale  Review,  June  1934. 
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Men  and  Machines)  and  “Indian  Sym¬ 
phony.”  His  “Piramide”  was  given  its 
world  premiere  by  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  Mexico,  as  director  of  the  Orquesla 
Sinjonica,  Chavez  has  been  giving  concerts 
for  ten  years  to  workers  and  peasants,  in 
addition  to  his  regular  subscription  audien¬ 
ces  at  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  To  link 
the  musical  tradition  of  the  early  Indians 
to  the  present  day,  Chavez  developed  a 
special  Mexican  orchestra  to  play  this 
characteristic  music,  in  which  conven¬ 
tional  instruments  were  complemented  by 
Indian  huihuetles,  teponaxtles,  chirimias,  water 
drums  and  rasps.  Chavez  has  himself 
directed  some  of  our  most  famous  or¬ 
chestras — the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Philadelphia 
Symphony. 

In  the  person  of  Heitor  Villa-Lobos, 
Brazil  has  given  to  South  America, 
according  to  one  critic,  “its  one  great 
genius”  among  living  musicians  and  “the 
most  significant  American  composer  of 
the  twentieth  century.”^  Villa-Lobos’ 
music  has  been  presented  in  the  United 
States  by  our  leading  orchestras  and  by 
the  Schola  Cantorum  of  New  York;  it  has 
been  employed  by  Martha  Graham  in  her 
dances;  it  has  appeared  frequently  on  the 
programs  of  concert  soloists. 

Villa-Lobos  devoted  years  of  study  to 
his  people’s  folklore,  traveling  through  the 
most  remote  and  isolated  sections  of  the 
country.  He  so  steeped  himself  in  the 
cultural  traditions  of  his  nation  that  his 
music  provides  a  comprehensive  and  varied 
picture  of  the  land  of  his  birth.  After  a 
stay  in  Europe,  w  here  he  had  been  widely 
applauded,  he  returned  to  Brazil  in  1932. 
He  abandoned  composing,  and  has  since 

2  William  Berrien,  “Latin  American  Composers  and 
Their  Problems”,  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  {Washington),  October  and  November  1937. 
Citation  from  the  November  issue,  p.  838. 
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From  a  cod^x 

AZTEC  MUSICIANS 


The  Mexican  love  of  music  is  a  heritage  from  the  country’s  indigenous  inhabitants. 
Carlos  Ch&vez,  the  well-known  comp>oser  and  orchestra  director,  uses  some  of  the 
primitive  instruments  when  his  orchestra  plays  Mexican  music. 


devoted  his  major  efforts  to  the  musical 
education  of  his  countrymen,  particularly 
of  the  school  children.  It  is  his  theory 
that  the  child  can  best  learn  to  love  great 
music  by  singing  it,  and  he  has  arranged 
for  choral  rendition  the  master  works  of 
musical  history,  which  are  now  performed 
in  Brazil  by  groups  of  thousands  of  school 
children. 

Time  is  not  available  to  speak  of  other 
significant  composers:  of  Eduardo  Fabini 
of  Uruguay  or  of  Amadeo  Roldan,  whose 
music  with  its  Afro-Cuban  themes  has 
been  performed  in  New  York  and  at  the 
Hollywood  Bowl.  The  new  and  dynamic 
compiosers  of  the  other  American  republics 
are  better  known  to  each  other,  and  their 
music  is  better  known  to  the  outside  world, 
in  large  part  because  of  the  efforts  of  Curt 
Lange,  the  German-Uruguayan,  who 
founded  and  has  maintained  with  sacrifi¬ 
cial  enthusiasm  the  Boletin  Latinoameri- 
cano  de  Musica.  A  distinctive  contribution 


to  the  wider  knowledge  of  Latin  American 
music  in  the  United  States  has  come  from 
the  Pan  American  Union,  through  the  four 
concerts  given  each  year  in  Washington, 
which  often  have  been  broadcast  over 
national  hookups. 

The  best  friends  of  the  Latin  American 
composers  would  not  have  us  overrate  their 
accomplishments.  They  are  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  development  of  an  authen¬ 
tic  independent  movement.  To  date  the 
serious  music  of  the  other  American  repub¬ 
lics  has  had  less  extended  influence 
probably  than  their  popular  and  folk 
music.  In  Mexico  Manuel  Ponce,  whose 
“Estrellita”  and  “A  la  orilla  de  un  palmar” 
are  so  well  loved,  initiated  as  early  as  1921 
a  movement  to  popularize  the  cancion 
mexicana.  “Estrellita”  has  been  the  an¬ 
cestor  of  numerous  Broadway  hits. 
Today  this  composition  and  many  others 
of  Mexico’s  melodious  popular  songs  are 
known  far  beyond  her  borders,  both  in  the 
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United  States  to  the  north  and  in  the 
countries  to  the  south.  In  this  country 
.^aron  Copland  has  based  his  “Salon 
Mexico”  on  popular  tunes.  At  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  last  September  I  attended  a  con¬ 
cert  in  one  of  the  largest  theaters  given  by 
Pedro  Uargas,  the  Mexican  radio  tenor. 
The  building  was  packed  by  a  polyglot 
audience — Italians,  Spaniards,  Portuguese, 
Brazilians,  Germans,  Syrians,  Hungarians 
and  Japanese.  The  program  was  made 
up  entirely  of  Mexican  popular  songs. 
Paulista  audiences  have  a  reputation  for 
coolness,  but  V'argas’  singing  brought  forth 
warm  applause  and  insistent  demands  for 
encores. 

According  to  some  prophets,  the  popular 
music  of  Brazil  itself  may  in  the  future 
prove  as  successful  in  winning  foreign 


audiences  as  has  that  of  Mexico.  It  may 
be  welcomed  in  the  United  States,  for  this 
music  is  marked,  as  is  our  own  popular 
music,  by  a  distinctive  negroid  element. 
Already  well  established  here  are  the 
Argentine  tango,  the  Cuban  son  and  rumba. 
Our  daily  radio  programs  include  Mexi¬ 
can,  Argentine,  Cuban  and  other  Latin 
American  music,  and  the  more  serious 
productions  of  the  composers  to  the  south 
are  finding  an  increasing  place  in  sym¬ 
phony  and  concert  programs. 

Spanish  architecture,  it  is  well  to  recall, 
came  to  us  through  Latin  America; 
and  to  mention  it,  particularly  that  of 
the  “mission”  type,  is  enough  to  suggest 
the  large  influence  it  has  had  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition  the  pre- 
Columbian  styles  of  the  Indian  cultures 


A  CHORUS  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  IN  RIO  DE  J.4NEIRO 

The  Brazilian  Heitor  Villa-Lobos  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  notable  comjxjscrs  on  the  American 
continent.  His  comf>ositions  have  been  [jerformed  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  other 
leading  musical  organizations  and  are  heard  more  and  more  frequently  on  the  radio.  He  is  now  devoting 
his  major  efforts  to  the  musical  education  of  his  countrymen,  especially  school  children. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Uolversity  Museum,  Philadelphia 

A  HAND-WOVEN  BLOUSE  FROM  GUATEMALA 

Tlie  Indian  arts  of  Mexico,  Guatemala  and  Peru  are  rich  sources  of  motifs  for  textile 

designers. 


have  made  their  impress,  as  is  exemplified, 
to  cite  only  one  example,  by  the  Mayan 
Theater  of  Los  Angeles.  If  we  come  to 
the  present  day,  the  development  of 
modernist  architecture  in  Mexico  has 
been  so  significant  that  in  1937  The 
Architectural  Record  devoted  an  entire 
number  to  the  subject,  declaring  that  the 
United  States  cannot  boast  of  a  modern 
architectural  movement  so  solidly  based  as 
that  to  be  seen  in  Mexico. 

During  recent  years  we  have  profited 
increasingly  from  the  popular  arts  of  the 
countries  to  the  south.  Textiles,  rugs, 
glass  and  pottery  have  been  employed 
extensively  in  interior  decoration.  One 
large  New  York  department  store  carries 
goods  with  motifs  drawn  from  the  Indian 
arts  of  Mexico,  Guatemala  and  Peru. 
We  are  producing  footwear  designed  on 
Ecuadorean  models  and  hats  which  show 
the  influence  of  the  curious  inverted 
dishpan  headgear  of  the  Indian  women 
in  Cuzco,  Peru. 

The  above  suggestions  may  suffice  to 
indicate  that  the  United  States  already 
owes  much  to  the  peoples  of  the  other 


American  republics  in  painting,  music, 
architecture  and  various  popular  arts. 
We  may  expect  that  the  future  will  see 
the  enhancement  of  this  contribution 
both  in  the  fields  already  mentioned  and 
in  many  other  areas  of  life.  For  the 
influence  of  our  neighbors  comes  to  bear 
upon  us,  not  only  directly,  but  also  in¬ 
directly,  through  the  students  and  inves¬ 
tigators  who  in  increasing  numbers  will 
go  out  from  the  United  States  to  do 
research  in  the  other  American  republics. 

Hispanic  America  has  long  attracted  our 
workers  in  archeology  and  anthropology. 
The  sites  of  the  Maya  culture  in  Guate¬ 
mala,  Honduras  and  Yucatan  and  of  the 
pre-Inca  and  Inca  cultures  of  Peru, 
Bolivia  and  Ecuador — to  mention  only  two 
areas — have  been  visited,  excavated  and 
studied  by  numerous  North  American 
scholars.  Mexico  and  Peru  now  possess 
groups  of  native  workers,  headed  by 
.\lfonso  Caso  in  the  first  country  and  by 
Julio  Tello  in  the  second,  who  not  only 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  an¬ 
tiquities  of  their  respective  nations  than 
do  North  Americans,  but  who  have 
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developed  field  and  laboratorv'  methods 
that  our  archeologists  recognize  as  in 
many  ways  superior  to  those  in  vogue  in 
this  country.  Thus  the  opportunity  to 
work  in  the  other  American  republics 
has  benefited  the  science  of  archeology  in 
the  United  States,  and  also  contributed 
to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
prehistory  of  this  country.  Moreover,  a 
broader  concept  of  the  development  of 
Indian  cultures  in  the  whole  Western 
Hemisphere  has  brought  with  it  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  character  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  our  own  Indian  population.  The 
policy  of  our  Government  toward  the 
Indian  may  well  benefit  from  a  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  the  policies  of  other  nations 
in  this  hemisphere.  In  fact,  Herbert  E. 
Bolton,  in  his  memorable  presidential 
address  to  the  1932  meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  has  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  entire  history  of  our 
country  is  only  to  be  understood  if  it  is 
studied  not  as  a  movement  to  itself,  but 
rather  as  part  of  the  epic  of  that  “greater 
America”,  which  we  share  with  the  other 
nations  of  this  hemipshere. 

Mexico’s  educational  program  has  been 
carefully  suiveyed  by  educators  in  this 
country  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  sug¬ 
gestive  of  fundamental  solutions,  partic¬ 
ularly  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  different 
minority  groups  in  the  continental  United 
States  and  in  some  of  its  outlying  posses¬ 
sions.®  Within  recent  years  large  num¬ 
bers  of  our  teachers  and  educational  au¬ 
thorities  have  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  to 
view  at  first  hand  Mexico’s  dramatic 
expansion  of  rural  education,  whose  goal 
has  been  to  raise  the  economic  and  social 
level  of  native  peoples  speaking  different 
languages  and  possessing  different  cus¬ 
toms  and  traditions,  and  to  “incorporate” 

*  Katharine  M.  Cook,  “  The  House  of  the  People" 
{Washingt  on.  United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 

m2). 


these  peoples  into  the  country’s  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  culture.  Efforts  have  also  been 
directed  toward  making  the  school  a  con¬ 
structive  community  center,  an  agency 
which  will  provide  not  only  instruction 
but  also  serve  to  improve  agricultural 
methods  and  standards  of  health  and 
hygiene,  and  otherwise  contribute  to  social 
welfare.  After  a  visit  to  Mexico,  Professor 
John  Dewey  declared:  “There  is  no  edu¬ 
cational  movement  in  the  world  which 
exhibits  more  of  the  spirit  of  intimate 
union  of  school  activities  with  those  of  the 
community  than  is  found  in  this  Mexican 
development.” 

The  experience  of  the  other  American 
republics  with  regard  to  another  racial 
group,  the  Negro,  may  also  prove  of  value 


Coll«ctk>n  of  Museum  of  Areheoio^y.  Lima 


A  PERUVIAN  PORTRAIT  JAR 

Ancient  Peruvian  pottery  is  interesting  not  only 
from  an  archeological  but  also  from  an  artistic 
viewpoint 
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THE  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY,  HABANA 

The  Department  of  Parasitology  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Habana  is  ranked  by  some 
authorities  as  the  best  in  the  world. 


to  our  students  of  social  relations.  In  this 
hemisphere  Brazil  is  second  only  to  the 
United  States  in  the  numbers  of  its  colored 
population.  All  phases  of  its  economic, 
social  and  political  development  have 
been  profoundly  influenced  by  the  presence 
of  millions  of  Negroes  and  mulattos.  For 
example,  the  writings  of  Nina  Rodrigues, 
Gilberto  Freyre  and  Arthur  Ramos  have 
led  to  a  revaluation  of  the  African  con¬ 
tribution  to  that  country’s  development, 
somewhat  similar  in  character  to  the  rein¬ 
terpretation  of  the  role  of  the  Indian  in 
national  culture  that  has  taken  place  in 
Mexico.  The  .African  influence  on  Bra¬ 
zilian  language,  cooking,  architecture, 
music,  painting  and  poetry  is  being  stud¬ 


ied  with  intense  interest  and  sympathy.* 
Thus  the  twenty  other  American  repub¬ 
lics  may  serve  observers  and  students  as 
an  immense  social  laboratory,  not  only 
in  the  relationships  between  dififering 
racial  groups,  but  also  in  the  field  of  agri¬ 
cultural  organization,  the  application  of 
government  control  to  economic  activities 
and  other  questions.  Interchange  in  the 
areas  of  tropical  agriculture  and  tropical 
medicine  may  also  bring  direct  benefits  to 
the  United  States.  Time  is  not  available 
to  attempt  any  discussion  of  these  fields, 
but  passing  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
Department  of  Parasitology  in  the  Medical 

*Ste  “Brazilian  Painting  in  \nc  Tork,"  by  Robert 
C.  Smith,  p.  500. — Editor. 
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School  of  the  U niversity  of  Habana,  which 
is  ranked  by  some  authorities  as  the  best 
in  the  world.  Ver>'  fine  work  has  been 
done  in  Brazil,  much  of  it  in  the  Chagas 
Institute,  in  the  field  of  South  American 
dysenteries  and  other  diseases.  The  Butan- 
tan  Institute  in  Brazil  has  attained  inter¬ 
national  leadership  in  the  development  of 
serums  against  snake  bites,  and  the  United 
States  has  profited  from  its  work  by  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  station  in  this 
country. 

Cultural  interchange  with  the  other 
American  republics  may  offer  to  the 
United  States — in  addition  to  such  direct 
contributions  as  have  been  already  men¬ 
tioned  in  painting,  music,  architecture  and 
popular  arts,  and  such  indirect  contribu¬ 
tions  as  may  result  from  the  observations 
and  researches  of  our  students — profits  of  a 
more  general  and  less  tangible  character. 
Our  philosophy  of  life  may  be  modified, 
our  scale  of  values  supplemented,  our 
point  of  view  enlarged  by  continuing 
contacts  with  our  neighbors  in  this 
hemisphere. 

During  my  recent  trip  to  South  America 
I  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  attitude 
of  these  peoples  toward  the  future.  In  a 
world  shadowed  by  dark  portents,  they 
have  retained  their  optimism.  In  con¬ 
trast  with  the  prevailing  attitude  in  Europe, 
in  contrast  with  the  shift  in  attitude  which 
has  taken  place  in  this  country  since  1929, 
they  definitely  believe  that  the  best  lies 


ahead,  not  behind.  They  look  to  the 
future  with  confidence,  assured  that  it  will 
in  its  time  bring  to  fruition  their  hopes  and 
dreams. 

In  conclusion  then,  the  profits  of  cultural 
interchange  are  real.  The  future  may 
bring  them  to  us  far  more  abundanUy  than 
has  the  past.  Both  the  United  States  and 
the  other  American  republics  remained 
colonies  in  the  cultural  sense  long  after 
their  political  bonds  with  the  mother 
countries  had  been  broken.  We  looked  to 
Britain  for  our  models  and  standards;  the 
countries  to  the  south  looked  to  Spain  and 
France.  But  now  we  and  they  are  coming 
of  age.  Both  of  us  are  learning  to  stand 
on  our  own  feet,  and  to  have  confidence  in 
our  own  judgments  as  to  what  is  good  in 
intellectual  and  cultural  achievement. 
We  in  this  hemisphere  are  developing,  some 
more  slowly  than  others,  a  culture  which  is 
not  borrowed  from  across  the  seas,  or 
reflected  from  other  and  older  nations, 
but  which  is  our  own,  which  is  made  in 
America.  Therefore  the  time  is  ripe  as  it 
has  never  been  before  for  exchange  between 
the  two  Americas.  In  the  past  the  east- 
west  bonds  linking  both  Americas  to 
Europe  have  been  strong.  Neither  of  us 
would  see  those  bonds  weakened.  But 
now  the  two  Americas  have  something  to 
give  each  other.  The  argosies  of  the  spirit 
for  this  hemisphere  may  come  from  the 
south  and  north,  as  well  as  from  the  east 
and  west. 
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Brazilian  Painting  in  New  York 

ROBERT  C.  SMITH.  Ph.  D. 


Assistant  Director,  The  Hispanic 

The  World's  Fair  has  brought  to  New 
York  this  summer  the  most  comprehensive 
showing  of  the  contemporary  art  of  Latin 
America  ever  realized  in  this  country. 
Among  the  nations  of  South  America 
Brazil  has  been  most  generous  in  revealing 
the  work  of  her  present  day  painters  in  an 
offering  that  ranges  from  conservative 
academic  production  to  the  most  stalwart 
examples  of  modern  regional  art. 

-■\t  the  exhibition  of  Latin  .American  art 
held  in  the  new  Riverside  Museum  and 
organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  Brazil  is  represented 
by  some  thirty-five  canvases.  These  were 
submitted  by  the  outstanding  members  of 
the  Brazilian  .Association  of  Fine  .Arts  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  men  and  women  whose 
work  reflects  a  more  conservative  outlook 
than  that  of  the  modern  painters  of  Sao 
Paulo  and  Pernambuco.  Theirs  is  still  the 
tradition  of  the  early  twenties,  founded  on 
impressionism  and  reflecting  Parisian  in¬ 
fluences  from  a  variety  of  sources  in  land¬ 
scapes,  portraits,  still  lifes  and  genre  scenes. 
Although  the  subject  matter  of  these  paint¬ 
ings  is  largely  Brazilian,  so  strong  is  the 
international  quality  of  their  style  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  a  particular 
work  from  similar  output  in  Chile,  .Argen¬ 
tina,  and  Uruguay. 

Such  a  picture  is  the  beautifully  painted 
Shadows  of  Life  by  Maria  Margarida.  It 
is  a  still  life  of  two  collars,  a  clothes-line, 
and  an  iron  resting  upon  a  diminutive 
brick.  The  uniformity  of  the  white  walls 
and  table-cloth  accents  the  delicacy  of  the 
blue  shadows  of  the  freshly  laundered 
collars,  the  texture  and  coloring  of  the 
500 
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clothes-pin  and  the  brick,  the  minutely 
studied  grain  in  the  wooden  handle  of  the 
iron.  The  freshness  and  crispness  of  the 
technique  hark  back  to  the  seventeenth 
century  still  life  painters  of  northern 
Europe  in  a  tradition  already  established 
in  France  by  Philippe  Roy  and  Salvador 
Dali.  It  is  a  part  of  the  new'  naturalism 
that  twenty  years  ago  began  to  take  the 
place  of  impressionist  painting  even  in 
academic  circles,  but  without  the  special 
idealogies  that  usually  accompanied  the 
change.  Maria  Margarida  is  not  a  be¬ 
lated  cubist,  nor  a  surrealist,  nor  a  mili¬ 
tant  regionalist  like  Grant  Wood.  Her 
attitude  is  as  straightforward  as  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  Dutch  masters  themselves, 
unswerving  in  its  desire  to  record  accu¬ 
rately  what  the  painter  has  observed.  Yet 
the  linear  pattern  of  the  objects  and  their 
shadows  as  well  as  the  general  taste  of  the 
arrangement  afford  a  lightness  and  deli¬ 
cacy  which  keep  the  whole  together. 

On  the  other  hand  Jordan  de  Oliveira’s 
atmospheric  landscape  is  purely  impres¬ 
sionist  in  derivation.  He  has  painted  a 
group  of  thatched  houses,  the  mucambos  of 
the  Brazilian  littoral,  beneath  the  slowly 
moving  palm  trees  on  the  beach  of  .Atalaia 
in  Sergipe.  This  is  a  type  of  illustrative 
picture  which  for  years  has  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  Brazil,  as  indeed  it  has  every¬ 
where.  But  the  simplicity  of  its  arrange¬ 
ment  saves  the  work  from  being  banal. 
One  delights  in  the  vivid  pattern  of  the 
moving  palm  trees,  tenuously  drawn  to  be 
sure,  but  strangely  similar  in  their  expres¬ 
siveness  to  those  of  the  water-colors  of 
Winslow  Homer. 
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“ATALAIA,  SERGIPE”,  BY  JORDAO  DE  OLIVEIRA 
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SAO  PEDRO  DOS  CLERIGOS, 
RECIFE”,  BY  DEMETRIO 
ISMAILOVITCH 


('ourteny  of  the  Brasilian  World’s  Fair  Comniiasion 


As  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Colombia, 
there  is  in  Brazil  a  growing  interest  on  the 
part  of  painters  in  recording  the  glories  of 
the  national  colonial  architecture.  To  this 
movement  Demetrio  Ismailovitch  has  made 
an  important  contribution  in  his  paint¬ 
ing  of  Sao  Pedro  dos  Clerigos  in  Recife, 
a  church  begun  by  the  architect  Ferreira 
Jacome  in  1729.  From  the  standpoint  of 
color  the  picture  ranks  high  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  elaborate  facade  is  a  subtle 
study  in  greys  and  browns  set  against  a 
delicate  blue-green  sky.  The  delicious  pink 
coloring  of  the  houses  at  the  sides  painted 
with  a  studied  folk  art  naivete  contrasts 


with  the  nervous  calligraphy  of  the  grille 
on  the  parvis  and  the  baroque  lamp  bracket, 
so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  old  Per- 
nambucan  city.  This  linear  quality  is  the 
dominant  element  of  the  picture;  Ismailo- 
vitch’s  slight  irregularities  of  draughtsman¬ 
ship  enhance  remarkably  the  vitality  of 
the  painting. 

These  are  the  outstanding  Brazilian 
pictures  in  the  exhibit  at  the  Riverside 
Museum.  One  remembers  also  the  Men 
and  Boats  of  My  Country,  an  impressionist 
study  in  light  and  shade  by  Oswaldo 
Teixeira,  the  director  of  the  new  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  whose 
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Mater  is  the  only  Brazilian  work  in  the 
exhibition  at  the  International  Business 
Machines  building  at  the  Fair;  the  Fire 
Dance  of  Helios  Seelinger,  which  reflects 
the  voodoo  magic  of  the  Brazilian  Negroes; 
and  the  splendidly  painted  academic  nude, 
In  a  Painter's  Studio,  of  Manoel  Costantino, 
who  is  this  year’s  winner  of  the  national 
award  for  European  study.  One  cannot  but 
regret,  however,  that  the  strong  Paulista 
school  is  not  represented  in  the  Riverside 
show,  nor  the  powerful  social  commen¬ 
taries  of  the  young  Pernambucan  Cicero 
Dias. 

For  its  pavilion  at  the  World’s  Fair  the 
Brazilian  government  commissioned  Can- 
dido  Portinari  to  paint  three  murals  rep¬ 


resenting  different  regions  of  the  nation.* 
The  artist,  who  is  at  the  present  time 
completing  a  monumental  series  of  frescoes 
involving  the  regional  occupations  of 
Brazil  for  the  new  building  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Health  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
can  claim  the  title  of  the  Brazilian  Diego 
Rivera.  Born  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo 
in  1903,  he  has  only  recently  turned  to  the 
fresco  medium  and  the  indigenous  subject 
matter  of  the  Mexican  master.  His  pecu¬ 
liarly  powerful  style  and  vigorous  manner¬ 
isms  are  especially  adapted  to  monumental 

'  The  painter's  work  was  first  seen  in  this  country 
when  he  exhibited  his  Coffee  at  the  Carnegie  International 
in  Pittsburg  in  1935,  at  which  he  won  a  second  honorable 
mention.  It  is  high  time  that  he  be  given  a  comprehensive 
exhibition  in  this  country. 
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PAINTINGS  BY  C.ANDIDO 
PORTINARI  AT  THE 
WORLD’S  FAIR 

At  side;  ‘‘Pcrnambucan  Fishermen”; 
below:  “Baian  Life”;  on  opp>osite  page; 
“Gaucho  Life.” 


Courtesy  of  the  artist 


productions.  He  seems  now  to  be  one  of 
the  outstanding  painters  of  the  Americas 
and  if  his  influence  continues  to  grow  he 
will  undoubtedly  produce  in  Brazil  a 
movement  comparable  to  the  Mexican 
Renaissance. 

In  the  central  fresco  at  the  Brazilian 
pavilion  Portinari  has  pictured  the  life  of 
the  Baian  ^  waterfront.  Three  colossal  ne- 
gresses  in  picturesque  Baian  turbans  and 
elaborate  flounced  dresses  dominate  the 
foreground,  along  with  a  pair  of  stalwart 
girls  obviously  inspired  by  Picasso.  Be¬ 
hind,  another  monumental  woman  is 
seated,  gazing  blankly  out  to  sea.  .At  her 
side  two  mulatto  Ixiys  are  playing  leap¬ 
frog.  coiled  rope,  a  jug,  a  leather  trunk 
complete  the  picture. 

Portinari,  like  Rivera,  paints  the  simple 
folk  of  his  country,  dignifying  their  humble 
occupations  in  monumental  portrayal. 
The  common  folk  of  Mexico  arc  largely 
Indians  and  mestizos;  those  of  Brazil  are 
negroes  and  mulattoes.  So  far  the  two 
painters  are  fellow  travelers.  But  Rivera’s 
drawing  is  based  on  a  simplified  study  of 


fifteenth  century  Italian  frescoes.  Porti-  . 
nari’s  drawing  is  distorted  for  dramatic  : 
effect.  Rivera’s  backgrounds  are  natural¬ 
istic,  based  on  perspective.  Portinari 'pre¬ 
fers  to  discard  perspective  in  order  to  create  | 
a  more  lively  pattern.  Rivera’s  color  is  i 
distinguished  for  its  warmth  of  tone;  j 
Portinari’s  palette  is  based  on  the  coolest  j 
blues,  greens,  whites  and  shimmering  \ 


*  I.  e.,  oj  Baia  {revised  spelling  of  Bahia) . — Editor.  blacks. 
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Throughout  the  frescoes  one  is  aware  of 
an  overpowering  movement,  heightened 
by  an  arbitrary  chiaroscuro,  expressive  of 
a  great  country  in  process  of  development. 
In  the  Pernambucan  mural  it  is  the  life  of 
the  fishermen  at  sea  that  Portinari  depicts. 
The  wind  sweeps  through  the  sails  of  a 
crude  wooden  raft,  a  jangada,  while  two 
men  vigorously  direct  the  course  of  the 
craft  and  a  woman  hauls  up  a  net.  The 
composition  is  rounded  off  by  two  other 
jangadas  carrying  female  passengers  of 
heroic  proportions.  In  the  third  fresco  we 
see  a  scene  from  the  gaucho  life  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  south  of  Brazil.  Here  again  the 
stalwart  figures  of  the  cowboys  and  their 
simple  gestures  introduce  the  monumental 
note  of  the  picture.  Yet  Portinari  has 
balanced  force  with  grace  in  the  delicately 
drawn  horse  at  full  gallop  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  expre.ssive  coiled  rope  in  the 
lower  left  hand  corner,  and  the  lariat  at¬ 
tached  to  a  high  post.  These  are  heroic 
figures,  huge  of  feet  and  hands,  bulging  of 
muscles,  direct  of  gesture  and  speech,  epic 
of  action.  There  is  no  subtlety  alx>ut 
them;  they  stand  out  as  simple  people 
should,  forceful  and  direct. 


The  variety  of  Portinari’s  style  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  his  painting  Morro  at  the  exhi¬ 
bition  Art  in  Our  Time  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.  Here  he  has  laid  aside  not 
only  the  fresco  technique  but  his  monu- 
mentality  as  well.  He  becomes  almost  a 
folk  painter  working  in  microcosm,  with  a 
slight  bent  toward  caricature.  It  is  a  hill 
in  a  poor  negro  quarter  teeming  with  the 
sort  of  life  described  by  Fran  Martins  in 
his  recent  novel  Ponta  da  Rua.  The  city  is 
probably  Rio  de  Janeiro  because  of  the 
stylized  skyscrapers,  the  bay  with  its  moun¬ 
tains,  the  plane,  and  the  ship.  But  it  is 
the  hill  itself,  the  morro,  which  preoccupies 
the  painter.  Everywhere  women  with 
mis.shapen  Iwxlies,  carrying  cans  of  water 
on  their  heads,  are  toiling  back  and  forth 
between  the  tiny  zinc-roofed  houses.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  running  with  shrill  cries  from  one 
adult  to  another.  .\  young  negro,  remi¬ 
niscent  of  Thomas  Benton’s  figures  in  his 
sharply  drawn  profile  and  angular  form, 
is  lounging  in  a  doorway.  The  immobile 
face  of  a  gigantic  negress,  a  practitioner  of 
voodoo  magic,  gazes  straight  ahead  from 
the  window  upon  which  she  is  leaning. 
In  the  rich  red  of  the  earth,  the  scin¬ 
tillating  blues  and  greens  of  the  sea 
and  the  foliage,  one  senses  the  oppressive 
tropical  heat. 

The  painting,  apart  from  its  artistic 
merits,  is  an  invaluable  social  document. 
The  life  of  the  Brazilian  metropolis  is,  like 
that  of  our  southern  cities,  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  life  of  the  negro  com¬ 
munities  within  its  boundaries.  Portinari 
shows  that  complex  life  without  sentimen¬ 
tality  or  undue  vulgarity.  In  the  Morro  as 
well  as  in  the  World’s  Fair  frescoes  he  re¬ 
mains  the  straightforward,  understanding 
painter  of  the  Brazilian  lower  classes.  His 
work  completes  the  picture  presented  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade  by  the  work  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  novelists  Fran  Martins,  Lins  do 
Rego,  Nelio  Reis,  and  C’yro  dos  .\njos,  by 
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the  ncgrologists  Arthur  Ramos  and  Edison 
Clarneiro,  and  by  the  social  historian 
Gilberto  Freyre. 

The  paintings  at  the  Riverside  Museum 
and  those  of  Candido  Portinari  represent 
two  distinct  tendencies  in  modern  Bra¬ 
zilian  art.  Both  are  international  in  in¬ 
spiration;  the  one  derives  from  the  studios 
and  academies  of  Europe,  the  other  from 
the  walls  of  modern  Mexican  buildings. 
But  of  the  two  the  latter  seems  to  be  more 


representative  of  Brazil,  more  American  in 
the  vigor  of  its  regional  flavor.  In  many 
ways  it  is  clearly  reminiscent  of  recent 
painting  in  this  country.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  related  to  the  work  of  Jos6 
Sabogal  in  Peru  and  to  the  new  Cuban 
school.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  new 
American  style  that  has  evolved  from  the 
Mexican  frescoes  of  the  nineteen  twenties 
and  that  now  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  forces  in  modern  art. 


Visit  of  General  Rafael  L.  Trujillo 
to  Washington 


General  Raf.ael  Leonid.as  Trujiii.o 
Molin.a,  ex-President  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  made  an  unofficial  visit  to  Wash¬ 
ington  last  July  to  strengthen  the 
friendly  relations  existing  between  his 
country  and  the  United  States. 

After  landing  at  Miami  from  his  yacht, 
the  Ramfis,  General  Trujillo,  accompanied 
by  the  Honorable  Andres  Pastoriza, 
Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  Honorable 
Rafael  Espaillat  de  la  Mota,  Consul 
General  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
New  York,  who  went  to  Miami  to  receive 
him;  Dr.  Francisco  Benzo,  Secretary  of 
Health  and  personal  physician  of  the  Ex¬ 
president;  Senor  Emilio  Garcia  Godoy, 
Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
Cuba;  Senor  Virgilio  Alvarez  Pina,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Santo  Domingo  District 
Council;  Colonel  Antonio  Leyba  Pou 
and  Captain  Salvador  Cobian  Parra, 
aides;  and  J.  M.  Bonetti  Burgos,  private 


secretary.  General  Trujillo  proceeded  to 
Washington  by  train.  He  was  met  in 
the  President’s  Room  at  the  Union  Sta¬ 
tion  by  Laurence  Duggan,  C^hief  of  the 
Division  of  American  Republics,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State ;  Stanley  Woodward,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Protocol,  Department  of  State;  the 
Honorable  R.  Henry  Norweb,  American 
Minister  to  the  Dominican  Republic;  the 
Honorable  Colon  Eloy  Alfaro,  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  Ecuador  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  Honorable  Elie  Lescot,  Minister 
of  Haiti,  as  well  as  by  officers  of  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  including  Lt. 
Col.  A.  R.  Harris,  assigned  by  the  War 
Department  as  General  Trujillo’s  special 
aide  during  his  stay  in  Washington. 
General  Trujillo  said  in  response  to  the 
greetings  extended  to  him: 

I  am  happy  to  be  on  American  soil  and  I  am 
profoundly  grateful  to  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  cordial  welcome  extended  to  me. 
I  bring  greetings  from  the  Dominican  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  for  the  American  Government 
and  people.  VVe  are  sincerely  bound  to  the  policy 
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GENERAL  TRUJILLO  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

In  the  center  of  the  picture  stands  General  Trujillo;  at  the  right,  the  Hon.  Andr6s  Pastoriza,  Minister  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  United  States;  £uid  at  the  left,  the  Hon.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General 

of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


of  peace  and  harmony  of  the  American  continent 
and  I  offer  my  heartiest  coojjcration  to  the  service 
of  its  ideals. 

During  his  brief  stay  General  Trujillo 
was  extensively  entertained  in  official  and 
diplomatic  circles.  Among  his  hosts  w'ere 


President  Roosevelt;  the  Honorable  Elie 
Lescot,  Minister  of  Haiti;  General  George 
C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army; 
Major  General  Commandant  Thomas 
Holcomb,  U.  S.  M.  C.;  Major  General 
James  C.  Breckinridge,  Commanding 
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General,  Marine  Barracks,  Quantico  and 
Colonel  Thomas  Watson,  U.  S.  M.  C. 
General  Trujillo  was  received  by  the 
Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State. 

In  replying  to  the  welcome  of  Senator 
Green  at  the  luncheon  offered  him  at  the 
Capitol  by  a  group  of  senators,  General 
Trujillo  said: 

No  one  could  refuse  the  honor  of  speaking  in 
this  place,  which  was  the  cradle  and  is  now  the 
headquarters  of  democracy  in  the  New  World. 
For  that  reason  1  welcome  the  kind  invitation  of 
my  friend  Senator  Green  to  speak  on  this  occa¬ 
sion;  for  that  reason,  and  also  because  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  something  of  the  contribution  that 
the  Dominican  nation  is  making  to  second  your 
eager  efforts  on  behalf  of  continental  solidarity. 

The  significance  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  history  of  man’s  efforts 
to  guarantee  the  ideal  of  human  liberty  in  the 
world,  is  known  by  all  the  nations  of  America  and 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  notable  features 
of  the  institutions  of  this  great  democracy.  The 
Senate  is  intimately  linked  with  glorious  traditions 
which  have  constantly  defended  the  highest  prin¬ 
ciples  of  civilization,  and  with  the  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  the  supreme  ideal  of  human  concord  among 
all  nations. 

Ever  since  the  Dominican  Republic  achieved 
liberty  and  independence,  it  has  based  its  institu¬ 
tions  on  the  fundamental  principles  expressed  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Disci¬ 
plining  its  energies,  honorably  developing  its 
scanty  economic  resources,  and  adjusting  its  na¬ 
tional  life  to  the  norms  of  order,  work,  and  prog¬ 
ress,  it  is  emulating,  in  its  own  small  way,  the 
example  of  juridical  order  that  your  great  nation 
offers,  which  is  the  most  solid  and  vigorous  support 
which  justice  and  right  can  count  on  in  the  world. 
My  greatest  concern  as  a  statesman  has  always 
been  to  maintain  the  tradition  of  such  institutions 
in  my  country. 

•Since  1930,  when  my  fellow  citizens  elevated  me 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  one  of  my 
staunchest  aims  has  been  to  strengthen  the  friend¬ 
ship  between  our  two  countries  and  put  it  on  a 
{>ermanent  basis.  1  take  pride  in  declaring  that 
the  Dominican  Republic,  during  my  administra¬ 
tion  as  President  and  under  my  inspiration  since 
I  voluntarily,  and  against  the  wishes  of  my  people, 
refused  reelection  to  that  high  office,  has  never  for 
a  single  moment  failed  to  uphold,  by  every  means 
at  its  command,  the  policy  of  continental  unity. 


And  as  long  as  1  represent  and  direct  the  chief  ! 
political  forces  in  my  country,  the  Dominican  [ 
Republic  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  will  be  in  the  van  I 
in  defending  the  ideals  of  the  good  neighbor  policy  | 
among  the  nations  of  the  continent.  That  policy  L 
of  solidarity  with  the  United  States  of  America  f 
has  no  hidden  purpose.  We  have  not  sought,  in  e 
return  for  our  cooperation,  any  economic  return,  1 
nor  have  we  had  our  commercial  interest  in  mind. 

We  have  not  tried  to  obtain  any  kind  of  material 
advantages  by  offering  to  the  people  and  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  our  hearty  sup>- 
port  of  its  policy  of  continental  unity  and  preser¬ 
vation. 

We  are  fully  conscious  of  the  destiny  which  is  [ 

ours  by  right  of  membership  in  the  American  com-  1 

munity,  and  by  right  of  geographical  situation.  | 

My  visit  then.  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  is  purely  f 

one  of  good  will.  In  spite  of  the  serious  depres-  ■ 

sion  that  the  world  is  experiencing  the  Dominican  ji 

Republic,  during  my  two  recent  administrations,  i 

has  balanced  its  budget  and  adjusted  its  public 
exp>enses  to  its  revenues;  this  it  has  been  able  to  do  1 

without  recourse  to  loans.  Moreover,  it  has  paid  C 

off  the  greater  part  of  its  internal  floating  debt  I 

and  paid  punctually  and  fully,  up  to  now,  the  | 

interest  and  amortization  due  on  foreign  loans  [ 

contracted  by  administrations  previous  to  mine.  F 

But,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out,  the  supreme  I 

cll'ort  involved  could  not  be  carried  out  except  by  ^ 

constant  and  painful  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  ; 

Dominican  government.  This  fact,  among  other 
considerations,  led  my  Government  to  start  nego¬ 
tiations  whereby  by  means  of  a  frank  and  friendly  . 

understanding  with  the  United  States  the  onerous  | 

conditions  imposed  on  the  Dominican  Republic 
by  the  anachronistic  Dominican-American  Con-  j 
vention  of  1924  might  be  improved.  The  preju-  [.i 
dicial  provisions  of  this  instrument  will  always 
wound  our  national  susceptibilities,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  revision  of  its  essential  clauses  may  be  | 

the  subject  of  friendly  efforts  on  the  part  of  both 
governments,  united  as  their  resjjective  peoples 
are  in  a  common  destiny  and  in  a  cordial  and 
generous  unity  of  ideals. 

My  visit,  I  rejaeat,  is  purely  one  of  good  will. 

My  chief  reason  for  undertaking  it  is  to  strengthen  | 
the  existing  friendly  ties,  fortunately  more  cordial  I 
than  at  any  other  time,  between  this  great  country 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  essential  t- 
object  of  my  trip  to  the  United  States  would  be  f 
fully  realized  if  this  journey  should  help  us  to  a  | 
better  understanding  of  each  other,  to  a  greater  j 
appreciation  of  our  efforts,  made  under  the  adverse  , 

conditions  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  to  show  I 
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to  the  world  that  a  small  nation,  by  its  virtue,  by 
its  industry,  by  its  unswerving  devotion  to  progress 
and  by  the  honorable  fulfillment  of  its  obligations 
and  faithfulness  to  its  pledged  word,  can  become 
a  great  nation. 

I  shall  return  to  my  country  pleased  and  grate¬ 
ful  if  I  can  carry  back  to  my  fellow  citizens  the 
conviction  that  the  sincere,  cordial,  and  produc¬ 
tive  friendship  between  the  people  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  the  picople  and  the 
government  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  shall 
always  be  in  accord  with  the  memorable  words  of 
oneofyourmostdistinguishcdstatesmen:“TheLord 
has  made  us  neighbors;  let  justice  make  us  friends.” 

I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  the  tribute  paid  me 
by  my  dear  friend  Senator  Green,  as  well  as  for 
the  opportunity  that  it  has  given  me  to  be  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Senate  who  have  joined 
with  him  on  this  pleasant  occasion. 

While  General  Trujillo  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington  he  visited  many  places  of  interest 
in  the  city  and  its  environs.  At  the  tombs 
of  Washington  and  the  Unknown  Soldier 
he  deposited  floral  tributes.  The  Pan 
.\merican  Union,  the  Marine  Corps  Bar¬ 
racks  in  Washington  and  Quantico,  the 
Naval  .Ncademy  at  .Nnnapolis,  Fort  Hunt, 
Fort  Meade,  Fort  Myer,  the  Experiment 
Farm  of  the  Department  of  .Agriculture, 
Federal  housing  projects,  the  Navy  Yard, 
a  C.  C.  C.  camp,  all  claimed  his  atten¬ 
tion.  .At  Fort  Meade  and  Quantico 
reviews  were  held  in  his  honor. 


The  elaborate  reception  which  was  to 
have  been  given  on  July  8  by  the  Do¬ 
minican  Minister  and  Madame  Pastoriza 
in  General  Trujillo’s  honor  was  postponed 
at  his  request  to  July  27,  because  of  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Claude  A.  Swanson, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  General  Trujillo  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  called  on  Mayor  La  Guardia, 
was  received  with  honors  at  the  World’s 
Fair  and  entertained  at  luncheon  by 
Grover  Whalen,  president  of  the  Fair 
Corporation.  .A  large  dinner  was  given 
for  him  at  the  Biltmore  by  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  New  A'ork  and  the  Do¬ 
minican  Chamber  of  Commerce.  After 
cruising  up  the  Hudson  to  West  Point  in 
his  yacht,  visiting  other  places  of  interest, 
and  being  lavishly  entertained,  General 
Trujillo  returned  to  Washington. 

There  he  was  again  the  object  of  many 
attentions,  including  not  only  the  recep¬ 
tion  but  also  functions  given  by  the  Hon. 
Colon  Eloy  Alfaro,  .Ambassador  of  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Lundeen, 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Benton. 

Leaving  Washington  and  his  many 
friends  there.  General  Trujillo  proceeded 
to  New  York  and  sailed  for  France  on 
August  2. 


Courtexy  of  th^  (iulf  <>it  C'orporation 

A  VENEZUELAN  OIL  FIELD 

United  States  ptetroleum  companies  have  lars[e  investments  in  Venezuela,  which  in 
1938  was  the  leading  crude  petroleum  exportint?  country  in  the  world. 


Commercial  Relations  between 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States 


JOHN  M.  LEDDY 

Division  oj  Economic  Injormation,  Pan  American  Union 


There  are  numerous  aspects  of  commer¬ 
cial  relations  l)ctwcen  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States,  hut  two  only  are 
treated  in  this  article;  the  foundation  for 
trade  Ijctwcen  the  two  areas,  and  current 
trade  trends. 

Foundation  for  trade 

1  he  traditional  premise  of  international 
trade  everywhere  is  the  £reogra|)hical 
division  of  lalxjr,  or,  in  a  broad  sense,  the 
presence  of  complementary  economics 
among  the  various  countries  of  (he  wcjrld, 
510 


each  producing  goods  needed  but  not 
produced  by  some  of  the  others.  With 
respect  to  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America,  such  a  comjjlementary  situation 
exists  to  a  considerable  degree,  a  large 
volume  of  trade  being  carried  on  through 
the  exchange  of  North  American  manufac¬ 
tures  for  Latin  American  raw  materials, 
mostly  tropical  foodstuffs  and  minerals. 
Naturally,  there  arc  several  important 
pnxlucts  grown  or  extracted  in  Iwth 
areas  that  enter  into  direct  competition 
in  the  world  market.  Among  these 
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may  be  mentioned  petroleum,  wheat, 
meats  and  cotton,  all  of  them  highly  signif¬ 
icant  not  only  in  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States  but  also  in  that  of  one  or 
more  of  the  Latin  American  republics. 
Nevertheless,  exports  from  the  two  regions 
are  mainly  of  a  reciprocal  nature  and  do 
not  conflict  with  each  other.  Coffee,  cane 
sugar,  cocoa,  bananas,  carnauba  wax, 
linseed  and  other  oilseeds,  wool,  tin, 
manganese,  nitrate  and  other  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  products  must  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  abroad  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  while  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  although  some  have  de¬ 
veloped  limited  manufacturing  facilities, 
must  look  to  foreign  sources  for  supplies  cf 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  machinery, 
textiles,  fuels,  and  automotive  vehicles. 

The  two  areas  are  also  financially  com¬ 
plementary,  a  fact  which  has  an  important 


although  indirect  bearing  on  trade  rela¬ 
tions.  The  Latin  American  republics  are 
without  exception  debtor  countries,  re¬ 
quiring  a  surplus  of  commodity  exports 
over  commodity  imports  sufficient  in  value 
to  provide  for  payment  abroad  of  interest 
and  dividends  on  foreign  investments, 
shipping  services,  and  other  invisible  items 
necessitating  the  exportation  of  capital. 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
creditor  nation  with  large  investments  in 
Latin  America  and  elsewhere;  of  total 
United  States  long-term  investments 
abroad  in  1938,  amounting  to  $11,070 
millions,  $4,050  millions,  or  almost  37  per¬ 
cent,  were  invested  in  Latin  America. 
Because  of  this,  the  United  States  ordinarily 
purchases  more  in  Latin  America  than  it 
sells  there,  the  difference  being  explained 
by  Latin  American  remittances  of  the 
invisible  items  mentioned. 


i 

■ 
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SUGAR  CANE 

CUiba  is  the  largest  grower  of  sugar  cane  in  the  world  and  supplies  a  considerable  part 
of  the  United  States  demand. 
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Current  trends 

United  States  exports  to  Latin  America, 
following  the  general  pattern  indicated 
above,  are  today  affected  by  three  leading 
factors:  (1)  competition  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  exporting  similar  products  but  fol¬ 
lowing  different  methods  of  trading;  (2)  the 
commercial  policies  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  republics;  and  (3)  the  volume  of  their 
exports.  The  last  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant,  for,  as  the  Latin  American  republics 
are  predominantly  “raw  material”  coun¬ 
tries,  each  of  them  producing  large  sur¬ 
pluses  of  a  limited  number  of  commodities, 
their  prosperity  depends  to  an  unusual 
degree  upon  the  amount  of  exports  and  the 
prices  they  bring.  When  exports  increase, 
purchasing  power  also  increases  and  the 
market  for  foreign  imports  is  thereby 
widened.  Since  the  depression  of  1930, 
which  brought  with  it  a  drastic  fall  in  the 
prices  of  their  leading  export  commodities, 
the  republics  to  the  south  have  Ijeen  at¬ 
tempting  to  broaden  export  markets  by 
diversification  of  products.  While  steady 
improvement  has  taken  place  since  1932, 
the  year  1938  again  witnessed  a  sharp  drop 
in  exports,  chiefly  because  of  lower  world 
prices— international  quotations  on  coffee, 
cotton,  wheat,  sugar  and  tin  were  all  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  from  the  level  of  the 
previous  year. 

Latin  American  commercial  policies 
have  been  manifested  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  exchange  controls,  import  licenses, 
and  tariffs,  and  in  the  negotiation  of  trade 
agreements.  Either  exchange  control  or 
import  license  systems  or  both  have  been 
in  effect  in  virtually  all  Latin  American 
countries  since  1930,  and  have  represented 
in  the  main  efforts  on  the  {>art  of  these 
countries  to  maintain  a  surplus  of  com¬ 
modity  exports  over  commodity  imports 
in  the  face  of  low  world  prices  for  their 
export  prcxlucts.  Recognizing  the  fact 
that  such  systems  tend  to  impede  the  flow 


of  international  trade,  the  Eighth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States, 
held  at  Lima  in  December  of  1938, 
adopted  a  resolution  reflecting  the  attitude 
of  the  Conference  on  the  subject;  a  partial 
transcription  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Considering: 

That  the  full  economic  development  of  nations 
requires  the  greatest  possible  volume  of  mutually 
profitable  international  trade; 

That  such  a  volume  of  trade  cannot  be  devel- 
ojjed  while  excessive  barriers  exist  whether  in  the 
form  of  (a)  unreasonably  high  tariffs;  (b)  quotas, 
licenses,  exchange  controls  and  other  tyjjes  of 
quantitative  restriction;  (r)  methods  of  adminis¬ 
tering  commercial,  exchange  and  monetary  poli¬ 
cies  which  impair  the  maintenance  of  complete 
equality  of  commercial  opportunity  as  between  all 
foreign  suppliers.  .  .  . 

The  Eighth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States 

Resolves: 

1.  To  reaffirm  the  declarations  of  the  Seventh 
International  Conference  of  American  States  at 
Montevideo  and  the  Conference  for  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Peace  at  Buenos  Aires  calling  upon  the 
.American  Governments  to  reduce,  to  the  greatest 
extent  found  possible,  all  existing  types  of  restric¬ 
tions  uf>on  international  trade. 

2.  To  endorse  the  negotiation  of  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  embodying  the  principle  of  equality  of 
treatment,  as  the  most  beneficial  and  effective 
method  of  extending  and  facilitating  international 
trade  .... 

The  chief  instrument  of  United  States 
commercial  policy  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  reciprocal  trade  program,  under  which 
numerous  reciprocal  trade  agreements  em¬ 
bracing  most-favored-nation  clauses  have 
been  negotiated  with  Latin  .American 
countries.  Under  this  type  of  agreement, 
tarifT  reductions  or  concessions  made  by 
one  country  to  another  are  automatically 
extended  to  all  other  countries  that  do  not 
discriminate  against  the  country  granting 
such  reductions  or  concessions.  In  this 
way  the  traditional  principle  of  triangular 
trade  {e.  g.,  Brazilian  cocoa  to  France, 
French  toiletries  to  the  United  States  and 


CourtMy  of  J.  A.  de  Mar\*iil 

ARGENTINE  PAVILION,  NEW  YORK  WORLD’S  FAIR 

The  cases  at  the  entrance  of  this  pavilion  contain  beautiful  glassware,  fine  woolen  textiles,  hats,  and  hand¬ 
some  luggage,  exemplifying  the  progress  of  Argentine  industry. 
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United  States  manufactures  to  Brazil)  is 
maintained  and  countries  are  free  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  sell  in  whatever  markets  may 
prove  to  be  most  advantaj^eous.  To  date 
the  United  States  has  concluded  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  with  ten  Latin  American 
countries,  namely,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Brazil, 
Honduras,  Colombia,  Guatemala,  Nicara¬ 
gua,  El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica  and  Ecuador, 
listed  in  the  order  in  which  the  agreements 
became  effective. 

Directly  opposed  to  the  reciprocal  trade 
policy  is  that  advocating  the  use  of  com¬ 
pensation  or  barter  trade  agreements. 
Adopted  by  several  countries,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  Germany,  compen¬ 
sation  agreements  have  for  their  purpose 
the  balanced  exchange  of  commodities  as 


between  any  two  countries  so  as  to  elimin¬ 
ate  or  diminish  the  necessity  for  remittances 
of  foreign  exchange.  Thus,  under  a  model 
and  rigidly  enforced  agreement  of  the  com¬ 
pensation  type,  exports  from,  say,  Brazil 
to  Germany,  would  exactly  equal  exports 
from  Germany  to  Brazil;  accounts  would 
be  kept  in  askimarks  or  other  compensation 
marks  having  no  international  circulation 
and  therefore  useless  for  the  purchase  of 
other  than  German  commodities.  The 
effect  of  compensation  agreements  is  to 
canalize  trade,  to  direct  it  into  unvarying 
routes  and  so  prevent  free  competition  on 
a  price  and  quality  basis.  Numerous  such 
agreements  have  been  negotiated  between 
European  and  Latin  American  countries. 
The  latter  have  generally  been  forced  to 


Courtesy  of  J.  A.  de  Marvai 


MAI.N  HALL,  ARGENTINE  PAVILION 


The  mural  at  the  end  of  the  hall  represents  grain  and  livestock,  important  products  entering  into 
Argentine  trade  which,  as  the  map  at  the  side  shows,  extends  to  all  the  world. 


Court««y  of  Luis  Nefult  Poore 


ECUADOREAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Ecuadorean  Pavilion  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  shows  the  products  for  which  the  country  is 
famous.  Above:  Cocoa,  one  of  the  tropical  products  that  must  be  impKjrted  into  the  United  States. 
Below:  So-called  “Panama”  hats,  the  finest  of  which  are  made  in  Ecuador. 
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Courtesy  of  C.  K.  Cameron 


TRANSPORTING  MANGANESE  IN  CUBA 

Brazil  and  Cuba  are  Latin  American  sources  of  manganese,  a  mineral  which  it  is 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  import  for  use  in  the  steel  industry. 


trade  in  this  manner  because  of  low  world 
prices  for  their  export  products  and  the 
economic  necessity  of  placing  abroad  other¬ 
wise  unsalable  commodities.  During  1937, 
when  prices  experienced  an  upturn,  there 
was  a  noticeable  trend  towards  more 
liberal  trade  policies,  several  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  were  negotiated,  and  in 
many  cases  exchange  controls  were  re¬ 
laxed.  In  the  year  1938,  which  brought 
a  recurrence  of  low  prices,  exchange  con¬ 
trols  or  licensing  systems  were  again 
tightened,  notably  in  Argentina,  Uruguay 
and  Ecuador. 

With  respect  to  competition  from  other 
countries,  the  United  States’  share  in 
Latin  America’s  import  trade  has  not 
decreased  in  recent  years  but  has,  on  the 
whole,  advanced.  From  the  table  pre¬ 
sented  below,  which  shows  percentage 
shares  of  total  imports  into  the  Latin 
American  republics  corresponding  to  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain 
in  the  years  1937  and  1938,  it  will  be  noted 

1 

I 

I 


that  the  United  States’  percentages  are 
uniformly  high  and  are  exceeded  (in  1938) 
by  those  of  Great  Britain  only  in  the  case 
of  Argentina  and  Uruguay  and  by  those 
of  Germany  only  in  the  case  of  Brazil  and 
Uruguay.  In  1938,  in  nine  out  of  the 
eighteen  countries  cited,  i.  e.,  in  Colombia, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama 
and  Venezuela,  the  United  States’  share 
of  total  imports  was  more  than  50  percent. 
In  1938,  as  compared  with  1937,  the  United 
States  increased  its  share  of  the  total  import 
trade  of  twelve  of  the  eighteen  republics, 
namely,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  El  Salvador,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Panama  and  Venezuela.  At  the 
same  time,  Germany  increased  its  share  in 
the  case  of  eight  of  the  republics:  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Panama,  Peru  and  Uruguay,  while  the 
share  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand, 
declined  in  the  case  of  seventeen  of  the 
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eighteen  countries  listed.  From  these 
figures  it  is  evident  that  German  compensa¬ 
tion  policies  in  Latin  America  have  oper¬ 
ated  against  Great  Britain  rather  than 


against  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
able  not  only  to  maintain  its  markets  but 
to  expand  them,  as  is  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table: 


Percentage  shares  oj  the  import  trade  oj  the  Latin  American  Republics  corresponding  to  the  United 
States,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  in  the  calendar  years  1937  and  1938 

[Calculated  in  the  currencies  of  the  respective  countries] 


United  States  Germany  Great  Britain 


1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

16.  4 

17.6 

10.  4 

10.  1 

18.  9 

18.  3 

23.  1 

24.  2 

23.  9 

25.  0 

12.  1 

10.  4 

Chile . 

29. 1 

27.7 

26.0  , 

25.  7 

10.  9 

10.  5 

48.  4 

51.  2 

13.  4 

17.  3 

18.  8 

12.  3 

42.  5 

49.  1 

23.  1 

19.  8 

7.  2 

6.  6 

68.  6 

70.  9 

4.  5 

4.  4 

4.  9 

4.  2 

52.  3 

53.  5 

7.  7 

7.  6 

6.  7 

5.0 

39.  6 

34.  6 

24.  1 

24.  1 

10.  1 

7.7 

40.  4 

46.  7 

31.  1  , 

21.  1 

11.  4 

9. 1 

45.  3 

44.  7 

32.  4 

35.  1 

8.  3 

5.9 

Haiti  > . 

51.0 

54.  3 

7.  1 

6.  4 

17.8 

15.  5 

58.  0 

62.0 

9.0 

11.  1 

3.  2 

3.0 

62.  1 

57.  8 

16.0 

18.  8 

4.  7 

i  4.  1 

54.  2 

59.  7 

15.  2 

10.  0 

8.  5 

!  8. 2 

52.  0 

57.  4 

5.  4 

6.  2 

5.  8 

1  4.8 

35.  5 

34.  3 

19.7 

20.  3 

10.  3 

10. 1 

13.  6 

12.  1 

11.0 

16.  8 

16.8 

19.8 

V'enezucla  * . 

53.2 

58.6 

13.8 

11.  4 

10. 1 

!  7. 1 

>  12-month  periods  from  October  to  September. 

« l»37-38  period  of  11  months  only,  from  August  1,  1937  to  June  30,  1938;  1936-37  period  of  12  months  from  August  1,  1936  to 
July  31,  1937. 

>  First  half  of  each  year  only. 


Julian  R.  Caceres 


New  Minister 
of  Honduras 


Dr.  Julian  R.  C.aceres  presented  to 
President  Roosevelt  his  letters  of  credence 
as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Honduras  to  the  United 
States  on  July  18,  1939.  An  ardent 
admirer  of  this  country,  Dr.  Caceres  has 
worked  unceasingly  to  strengthen  the 
relations  lietween  Honduras  and  the 
United  States  since  1933,  when  President 
Tiburcio  Carias  appointed  him  First 
Secretary  of  the  Honduran  Legation  in 
t  Washington,  Since  that  date  Dr.  Caceres 
‘  has  several  times  Ijeen  Charge  d’Affaires, 
the  position  he  held  when  appointed 
Minister. 

The  new  Minister  of  Honduras  was  born 
at  Comayagua,  at  one  time  capital  of 
Honduras,  on  October  6,  1892.  Under 
the  guidance  of  the  well  known  Honduran 
writer  and  statesman,  Don  Francisco 
Caceres,  he  completed  his  early  education 
:  at  Comayagua  and  Tegucigalpa.  Later  he 


went  to  El  Salvador,  where  he  studied 
sciences  and  letters,  returning  to  Honduras 
to  enroll  at  the  Central  University  at 
Tegucigalpa,  where  he  obtained  his  degree 
in  political  and  social  science.  In  1920  the 
Supreme  Court  accepted  him  as  a  member 
of  the  Honduran  bar,  and  for  some  years 
he  practiced  law  at  San  Pedro  Sula. 

During  the  administration  of  President 
Bertrand,  Dr.  Caceres  w'as  appointed 
Chief  Clerk  in  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  later  Chief  of  the  President’s 
corps  of  secretaries.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
In  1928  he  represented  his  country  at  the 
boundary  negotiations  between  Honduras 
and  Guatemala  which,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States,  took  place  at  Cuyam. 
During  the  administration  of  President 
Paz  Baraona  he  served  as  Governor  of 
several  of  the  departments  into  which  the 
Republic  is  divided. 
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Dr.  Caccres  is  a  nicml>er  of  numerous 
learned  societies  in  Honduras,  and  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  writer  on  social  and  polit¬ 
ical  subjects.  A  historical  essay  by  him 
appeared  in  the  November  1938  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 
It  is  interesting  to  add  that  his  wife, 
Doha  Mariana  Culotta  de  Caceres,  was 
recently  appointed  by  the  Honduran  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  its  representative  on  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women. 

Upon  presenting  his  letters  of  credence 
to  President  Roosevelt,  Dr.  Caceres  said 
in  part: 

The  Government  of  Honduras,  desiring  at  all 
times  to  maintain  and  strengthen  its  international 
relations  and  always  eager  to  cooj)erate  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  progress  of  nations  and  orderly  inter¬ 
national  life,  feels  and  believes,  as  does  Your 
Excellency’s  Government,  that  only  the  principles 
of  law  and  justice  can  successfully  guide  and  direct 
nations  in  their  dealings  “with  and  within  a  world 
of  neighbors.” 

Their  common  belief  in  these  ideals  and  in  those 
of  democracy,  whose  institutions  the  Government 
of  Honduras  maintains  and  defends,  makes  it 
easier  for  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  my 
country  to  apply  the  jxisitivc  policy  of  rapproche¬ 
ment,  mutual  respect,  and  reciprocal  cooperation 
that  Your  Excellency  has  outlined  so  brilliantly 
and  that  the  Government  of  Honduras  has  also 
fully  adopted.  My  Government  is  in  complete 
agreement  with  Your  Excellency’s  Government  in 
its  efforts  to  make  law  the  deciding  and  controlling 
factor  in  the  relations  between  states,  as  the  only 
means  of  preserving  peace,  safeguarding  justice, 
and  augmenting  the  moral  and  cultural  patrimony 
of  nations. 

The  fact  that  the  two  countries  jointly  share  these 
principles,  that  they  are  geographically  close,  and 
that  there  is  a  growing  commercial  and  cultural 
interchange  between  them  clearly  shows  that,  if 


their  aspirations  and  interests  are  rightly  under¬ 
stood,  the  United  States  and  Honduras  are  and 
ought  to  be  good  friends.  No  better  basis  could 
be  found  for  the  discharge  of  my  mission,  whose 
aim  is  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  good  and  loyal 
friendship  existing  between  both  countries  and 
Governments. 

In  President  Roosevelt’s  reply  to  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Caceres,  he  said  in  part: 

I  note  with  pleasure,  and  heartily  reciprocate, 
the  expression  of  hope  which  you  convey  on  behalf 
of  His  Excellency  President  Carlas  that  the  close 
ties  of  friendship  which  have  come  to  be  tra¬ 
ditional  between  the  p)eoplcs  and  governments  of 
Honduras  and  the  United  States  may  be  still 
further  strengthened.  As  you  so  aptly  remark, 
the  geographical  nearness  of  our  two  countries, 
their  expanding  commercial  relations,  their 
mutually  beneficial  cultural  interchange  and  their 
common  belief  in  those  ideals  of  democracy  which 
are  the  foundation  of  the  institutions  of  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  hemisphere  render  it  the  more  natural 
that  they  should  continue  to  be  the  good  friends 
and  neighbors  they  have  happily  been  in  the  past. 

In  the  furtherance  of  these  common  aims,  and 
in  the  development  of  new  fields  of  economic, 
social  and  cultural  cooperation  between  Honduras 
and  the  United  States,  you  may  rest  assured,  Mr. 
Minister,  that  I,  personally,  and  the  officials  of 
my  Government  will  at  all  times  be  prepared  to 
assist  and  encourage  you  in  the  discharge  of  your 
important  mission.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the 
several  years  of  experience  you  have  had  in  this 
country  both  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Honduran  Legation  and  as  your  Government’s 
Charge  d’.^ffaires  will  stand  you  in  good  stead 
during  your  service  as  Minister;  and  1  know  that 
the  resjject  and  friendship  you  have  won  for 
yourself  in  official  and  private  circles  in  the  United 
States  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  years  to  come. 

Dr.  Caccres  is  also  the  representative  of 
Honduras  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 


The  United  States  Social  Service  Mission 

to  Venezuela 


ARISTIDES  A.  MOLL,  Ph.  D. 
Secretary,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 


The  organization  of  the  American-Vene- 
zuelan  Social  Service  Mission  had  its 
origin  in  a  wish  expressed  by  President 
E.  Lopez  Contreras  to  Mrs.  A.  C.  Gonza¬ 
lez,  wife  of  the  then  Minister  to  \’^enczuela 
from  the  United  States,  and  to  Father 
J.  M.  Drought,  Vicar-General  of  the 
Maryknoll  Fathers,  New  York.  The  Pres¬ 
ident’s  idea  was  to  have  a  group  of  Ameri¬ 
can  experts  in  various  fields  of  social 
service  go  to  Caracas  to  meet  with  a 
similar  Wnezuclan  group  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cuss  mutual  experiences  and,  after  consid¬ 
ering  local  conditions  and  studying  work 
already  in  progress,  suggest  practical 
means  of  developing  a  gradual  program  of 
social  welfare  activities.  The  expenses  of 
the  trip  were  defrayed  by  public-spirited 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  an  evidence 
of  friendship  toward  the  Government  and 
people  of  Venezuela.  While  in  Caracas 
the  members  of  the  mission  were  guests  of 
the  Venezuelan  Government. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  above,  the 
enterprise  was  in  all  its  characteristics  a 
cooperative  good  will  project,  and  in  more 
than  one  sense  a  true  pioneer  experiment, 
this  being  probably  the  first  mission  of  its 
type  in  the  history  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics.  All  22  members  volunteered  their 
services  as  experts  in  such  different  sub¬ 
jects  as  child  welfare,  community  organi¬ 
zation,  education,  housing,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  labor  problems,  nursing,  public  health, 
social  insurance,  social  legislation,  and  so¬ 
cial  service. 


In  addition  to  Reverend  John  F.  O’Ha¬ 
ra,  C.  S.  C.,  President  of  Notre  Dame, 
who  headed  the  Delegation,  and  Father 
Drought,  who  acted  as  executive  organizer 
and  secretary,  the  personnel  of  the  Mission 
included  Dr.  C.  W.  Ackerman,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia 
University;  Reverend  Dr.  J.  P.  Boland, 
Chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Labor 
Relations  Board;  Miss  Josephine  V.  D. 
Brownson,  President  of  the  Catholic 
Instruction  League  of  Detroit;  Dr.  Howard 
Carroll  of  the  Social  Service  School  of 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Cotter, 
Chairman  of  the  Industrial  Committee  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Fund;  Reverend 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Cunningham,  Professor  of 
Education,  Notre  Dame  L’^niversity;  \’ery 
Reverend  Dr.  J.  J.  Dillon,  President  of 
Providence  College;  Dr.  Francis  E.  Fron- 
czak.  Health  Commissioner  of  Buffalo, 
New  York;  Reverend  Dr.  R.  1.  Gannon, 
President  of  Fordham  University;  Mrs. 
A.  C.  GonzMez,  lawyer;  Miss  Tess  M. 
Gorka,  youth  organizer;  Mr.  J.  C.  Hege- 
man,  housing  expert;  Reverend  Dr.  G.  W. 
Johnson,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  Catholic  University;  Prof. 
J.  E.  McCarthy,  Dean,  College  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Notre  Dame  University;  Dr. 
Aristides  A.  Moll,  Secretary,  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau;  Mr.  Val  Nolan,  U.  S. 
District  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Indiana;  Miss  Regina  J.  O’Connell, 
Director  of  Social  Service,  Catholic 
Youth  Organizations,  Chicago;  Reverend 
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Dr.  Edgar  Schmicdler,  Rural  Social 
Service  Expert;  and  Right  Reverend 
J.  P.  Treacy,  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare 
C^ommittee.  Two  members  of  the  Mission, 
Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran  and 
Major  General  Hugh  Drum,  U.  S.  A., 
were  unable  at  the  last  moment  to  make 
the  trip. 

While  in  Caracas  the  Commission  held 
daily  round  table  meetings  with  leaders  in 
health  education  and  social  welfare.  In 
order  to  make  the  deliberations  as  all- 
embracing  and  thorough  as  possible,  the 
Ministries  of  the  Treasury-,  Agriculture, 
\Var  and  Navy,  Labor,  Education,  and 
Public  Health,  because  of  their  direct  in¬ 
terest  in  Social  Welfare  work,  each  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  represent  it  on  the 
General  Commission.  The  Venezuelan 
group  included  experts  of  the  highest  type, 
chosen  for  their  special  qualifications. 
Dr.  C.  Diez  del  Ciervo,  Director  of  Social 
Welfare  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health, 
was  designated  as  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  Dr.  Rafael  Vegas  Sanchez 
acted  as  Secretary  General.  Through  the 
interest  of  the  Minister,  Dr.  Julio  Garcia 
Alvarez,  the  Ministry-  of  Public  Health 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  enterprise 
and  showed  constant  concern  for  the 
results. 

.-Mthough  the  stay  in  Venezuela  was 
limited  to  eight  days  (June  22-29),  some 
members  of  the  mission  had  been  busy  for 
several  months  ahead  gathering  material, 
and  others  had  quite  detailed  information 
on  conditions.  .Ml  meetings  were  held 
in  the  new-ly  finished  Ministry-  of  Educa¬ 
tion  building.  A  very  intensive  program 
was  arranged  for  the  period  spent  in 
Caracas,  including  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  and  visits  to  prominent  institu¬ 
tions,  in  addition  to  private  interviews 
with  representative  people.  Ideas  were 
frankly  exchanged  as  to  technique  and 
social  service  methods  used  in  both  gov¬ 


ernmental  and  private  agencies  in  the 
United  States,  and  their  possible  applica¬ 
tion  to  Venezuela.  While  actual  experi¬ 
ences  were  naturally-  discussed  and  prac¬ 
tical  considerations  were  duly  emphasized, 
an  attempt  was  constantly-  made  to  lay 
dow-n  general  principles,  since  such  factors 
as  geographical  location,  climate  and  race 
convert  each  country  into  a  unique  unit. 

The  arrangements  included  meetings  of 
separate  groups  in  the  morning  and  joint 
afternoon  sessions  of  all  groups.  .At  the 
former.  Group  A  (health)  considered: 
Extension  of  public  health  to  small  com¬ 
munities;  maternal  and  child  welfare  in 
their  different  aspects;  nurses  and  other 
hospital  personnel;  social  diseases;  Group  B 
(welfare) :  Social  ideals  as  the  objective  of  a 
practical  government;  the  extension  of 
private  property  and  its  relation  to  social 
security;  crime  and  punishment;  juvenile 
courts;  social  organization  and  its  inte¬ 
gration  with  the  government;  youth  or¬ 
ganizations;  Group  C  (education):  Educa¬ 
tion  in  its  relation  to  administrative  science; 
normal  courses;  scholarships;  organization 
of  schools  for  social  service;  collaboration 
of  foreign  capital  in  the  national  develop¬ 
ment;  Group  D  (social  service):  Financing 
social  service  outside  the  government;  im¬ 
migration  in  its  relation  to  social  economy; 
social  service  in  industry;  women  in  indus¬ 
try;  social  service  in  the  Army.  Subjects 
of  a  more  general  type  dealt  w-ith  in  the 
afternoon  sessions  were:  Social  conse¬ 
quences  of  disease;  housing  and  social 
service;  social  benefits  of  health;  elemen¬ 
tary-  courses  in  social  service,  w  ith  emphasis 
on  economical  and  practical  preparation; 
social  importance  of  religious  instruction, 
its  philosophical  and  moral  aspects;  social 
service  in  agriculture;  unionism;  capitalism 
and  collaboration  of  foreign  capital  in 
national  development;  taxation  and  tariffs; 
social  security;  the  Government  as  an 
instrument  of  social  order;  contribution  of 
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THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  COMMISSION  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  VENEZUELA  AND  MADAME  LOPEZ  CONTRERAS 


the  press  to  social  service;  and  organization 
of  a  community  fund  for  social  service. 

On  account  of  the  round-table  plan 
of  the  discussions,  the  frank,  informal  way 
in  which  they  were  conducted,  the 
novelty  of  the  experiment  and  perhaps 
uncertainty  as  to  actual  accomplishments, 
it  was  considered  better  to  limit  all  news¬ 
paper  reports  to  mere  daily  resumes  of  the 
subjects  treated.  The  results,  however, 
were  such  as  to  justify  release  at  a  later 
date  of  the  complete  papers  and  other 
material. 

On  completion  of  the  w'hole  series  of 
conferences,  the  preliminary  conclusions 
of  the  entire  Commission  were  submitted 
to  a  committee  of  Cabinet  members  and 
a  more  detailed  report  was  forwarded 
afterwards. 

During  the  entire  stay  of  the  group  the 
President  showed  his  personal  and  con¬ 
stant  interest  in  the  deliberations.  A  most 


elaborate  program  of  entertainment  was 
arranged  for  the  members  who,  at  the 
direct  invitation  of  the  President,  were 
invited  to  attend  ceremonies  held  at 
Carabobo  Park  on  June  26,  this  being  the 
first  year  when  this  national  holiday  was 
celebrated  as  Army  Day.  Other  excur¬ 
sions  included  a  visit  to  Maracay,  where 
the  members  of  the  Commission  were 
guests  at  dinners  given  by  the  President 
and  the  Minister  of  Education. 

Because  of  various  considerations,  the 
public  health  part  of  the  program  was 
undoubtedly  the  one  receiving  most  atten¬ 
tion.  Surgeon  General  Parran  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage,  which  w'as  received  with  much 
applause,  to  this  effect:  “It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  place  on  record  my  sincere 
belief  in  Pan  American  cooperation,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  public  health  field,  w'here  it 
has  already  given  such  tangible  and  even 
splendid  results.  While  methods  must  per- 
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force  vary'  according  to  conditions,  certain 
basic  principles  apply  with  equal  force 
everywhere.  The  need  of  health,  not  for 
some  of  the  people  but  for  all  the  people, 
at  all  times,  is  one  of  them.  No  country 
can  progress  without  adherence  to  this 
wise  rule.  Public  health  is  a  force  which 
can  and  must  be  used  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  all  our  peoples.  Through  a 
series  of  auspicious  developments  the  Land 
of  the  Liberator  is  well  prepared  to  take 
a  leading  position  in  this  momentous 
movement.  I  hope  that  this  chance  will 
be  seized  and  developed  to  its  fullest  extent. 
We  have  within  our  reach  the  possibility 
of  making  this  a  better  world  for  ourselves 
and  our  children.  Let  us  not  waste  this  op¬ 
portunity,  which  is  also  our  responsibility.” 

The  Committee  on  Public  Health  of  the 
American  group  (Dr.  A.  A.  Moll  and  Dr. 
F.  E.  Fronezak,  members)  concluded  as 
follows  their  final  report  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion: 

“Through  a  number  of  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances,  including  a  period  of  unprece¬ 
dented  prosperity  and  the  action  of  far- 
seeing  statesmen,  and  also  by  attracting  to 
the  country  or  training  abroad  a  competent 
personnel,  Venezuela  has  made  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  health  advances 
probably  unsurpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any 
country  anywhere. 

“The  Venezuelan  authorities  are  entitled 
to  the  highest  praise  for  the  attention  and 
care  they  have  given  to  their  problems 
and  their  solution,  as  shown  by  the  series 
of  measures  already  in  force  or  planned  for 
the  future. 

“Health  progress  made  so  far  is  generally 
satisfactory  and  probably  as  intensive  as 
could  be  reasonably  expected,  especially  as 
regards  cities.  In  fact,  an  unavoidable 
conclusion  is  forced  upon  any  student  of 
the  subject,  that  city  and  rural  health  are 
on  two  quite  different  planes;  the  former 
fairly  w'ell  attended  to  and  the  latter 


hardly  taken  care  of.  Ways  should  there¬ 
fore  be  constantly  sought  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain 
the  level  reached  and  also  to  accelerate  its 
extension  to  other  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  rural  districts,  without  impair¬ 
ing  its  quality  and  efficiency.  However, 
because  of  an  insufficient  number  of 
trained  personnel,  the  program  cannot  be 
forced  too  rapidly.  The  old  Roman  say¬ 
ing,  festina  lente,  holds  especially  true  in 
this  instance. 

“Long  range  public  health  programs  of 
the  type  represented  by  the  Three-Year 
Plan  are  to  be  commended,  since  they 
enable  responsible  officials  to  draw  up 
their  measures  far  in  advance  and  thus 
obtain  higher  efficiency. 

“The  public  health  budget  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  amounts  to  more  than 
18,000,000  bolivares  (about  $6,000,000). 
This  averages  $1.75  per  capita,  which  is 
substantially  above  the  standard  recom¬ 
mended  by  Pan  American  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ferences.  An  effort  should  always  be  made 
to  differentiate  funds  assigned  to  per¬ 
manent  or  durable  improvements,  such 
as  hospitals,  waterworks,  drainage  works, 
etc.,  which  represent  health  capital  or  ■ 
investments,  and  funds  devoted  to  actual 
health  work,  in  the  form  of  direct  control 
and  prevention  of  disease. 

“The  unfailing  fund  of  courtesy,  coopera¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  contributed  by  the 
Venezuelan  members  of  the  Sub-committee 
on  Health  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  or 
emphasized.” 

Among  the  institutions  visited  with 
special  attention  in  Caracas  and  vicinity, 
in  addition  to  the  many  notable  historical 
places  in  which  Bolivar’s  native  land  is  so 
outstandingly  rich,  were  new  schools, 
vacation  camps,  housing  projects,  the 
Institute  Pedagogico,  the  Maternity  Hos-  i 
pital,  the  tuberculosis  sanatoria  and  var-  ! 
ious  dispensaries,  the  Children’s  Hospital,  i 
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the  Mental  Disease  Hospital — all  of  which 
have  much  to  praise,  since  they  have  been 
completed  recently  and  are  up-to-date 
institutions.  The  community  restaurants, 
opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  Health 
Department  in  Caracas  and  La  Guaira, 
endeavor  to  put  within  the  reach  of  the 
people  a  proper,  scientific  diet.  Visits 
were  also  made  to  the  malaria  work  in 
Puerto  Cabello,  the  leper  settlement  at 
Cabo  Blanco,  and  finally,  various  well- 
equipped  sanitary  units  of  the  group  which 
is  gradually  weaving  a  network  of  effec¬ 


tive  protection  against  disease  throughout 
the  national  territory. 

For  the  far-reaching  and  well-meaning 
plans  of  the  Government  of  Venezuela,  to 
offer  the  people  an  expanding  public  health 
and  medical  service  in  conformity  with  true 
social  service  ideals,  no  one  can  have  any¬ 
thing  but  admiration  and  encomium.  If 
the  Mission  has  been  able  to  contribute  in 
even  a  very  small  measure  to  furthering 
this  noble  and  humane  purpose,  it  feels 
that  its  friendly  effort  and  purpose  will 
have  been  only  too  amply  rewarded. 


United  States  Trade  with  Latin 
America  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1938-39 

JULIAN  G.  ZIER 

ChieJ,  Statistical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Trade  Statistics,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  total  United  States  imports  from  and 
exports  to  all  nations,  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1939,  amounted 
to  $2,094,036,000  and  $2,919,079,000, 
respectively.  Corresponding  figures  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  were;  Imports, 
$2,361,257,000,  and  exports,  $3,393,- 
192,000. 

Of  total  imports,  the  20  Latin  American 
republics  supplied  commodities  to  the 
value  of  $466,433,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1938-39,  as  compared  with  $508,294,000 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  a  decline  of 
8.2  percent.  Of  total  exports,  the  Latin 


American  republics  received  commodities 
valued  at  $469,013,000  in  1938-39,  as 
against  $566,745,000  in  1937-38,  a  loss  of 
17.2  percent.  There  was  a  decline  of  13 
percent  in  United  States  total  trade  wfth 
Latin  America  in  the  fiscal  year  1938-39, 
the  combined  imports  and  exports  for  this 
period  aggregating  $935,446,000,  as  against 
$1,075,039,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1937-38. 

Imports  from  the  northern  group  of 
countries,  i.  e.,  the  countries  from  Panama 
north,  amounted  to  $191,121,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  1938-39,  as  compared  with 
$202,844,000  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
a  loss  of  5.8  percent.  United  States  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  South  American  republics 
reached  a  value  of  $275,312,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  1938-39,  a  loss  of  9.9  percent 
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as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
figure  ($305,450,000)  for  the  previous 
fiscal  period. 

United  States  exports  to  the  republics 
of  North  America  during  1938-39  totaled 
$188,516,000,  as  against  $229,762,000  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  a  loss  of  18  per¬ 
cent.  Sales  to  the  South  .American  repub¬ 
lics  also  decreased  (16.8  percent)  in  the 


fiscal  year  1938-39  as  compared  with  the 
corre.sponding  sales  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
period,  the  respective  figures  being  $280,- 
497,000  and  $336,983,000. 

A  comparison  of  trade  by  countries 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  with  that  of  the 
preceding  12  months  shows  percentage 
increases  in  United  States  imports  from 
eleven  of  the  Latin  .American  republics, 


I'nitfd  Stales  Imports  from  Latin  America — 72  Months  Ended  June 

(Valui's  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  c.,  000  omitted] 


Country  of  oritrin 


Mexico . 

Guatemala . 

El  Salvador . 

Honduras . 

Nicaragua . 

Costa  Rica . 

Panama . 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Republic . 

Haiti . 

North  American  Republics , 

Argentina . 

Bolivia  * . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

Ecuador . 

Paraguay  ‘ . 

Peru . 

Uruguay . 

V^enezuela . 

South  American  Republics 

Total  Latin  America . . 


1938 

1939 

I’crwnt 
chanci'  in 
19.19 

!  52,417 

51,387 

-2.0 

I  8,783 

10,  677 

+  21.6 

6,  331 

7,  236 

+  14.3 

5, 084 

6,  681 

+  31.4 

2,  581 

3,  055 

+  18.4 

4,  391 

3,715 

-15.4 

'  4, 193 

3,  084 

-26.4 

!  110,451 

96,  345 

-12.8 

5,  424 

6,054 

+  11.6 

3, 189 

2,  887 

-9.5 

202,  844 

191, 121 

-5.8 

73,  284 

50,  696 

-30.8 

1,049 

1,364 

+  30.0 

105,  964 

100,  644 

-5.0 

32.  968 

27,  292 

-17.2 

48,  247 

49, 152 

+  1.9 

.!  3,212 

3,  236 

+  0.7 

976 

1,  519 

+  55.6 

13,299 

13,  540 

+  1.8 

4,700 

6,  534 

+  39.0 

21,751 

1  21,335 

-1.9 

305,  450 

275,312 

-9.9 

.  j  508,  294 

466,  433 

-8.2 

‘  United  States  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable  quantities  imported  from  and  exported 
to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  via  ptorts  situated  in  neighboring  countries,  not  to  the  Republics  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay,  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  ports  of  entry  or  departure  are  located. 
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the  lowest  beine;  l).7  percent  for  Ecuador 
and  the  highest  55.6  percent  for  Paraguay. 
For  the  other  republics,  losses  are  recorded 
ranging  from  1.9  percent  for  Venezuela  to 
30.8  percent  for  .\rgentina.  Increases  are 
registered  in  exports  to  five  of  the  Latin 
American  republics,  from  4.8  percent  for 
Guatemala  to  45.6  percent  for  Costa  Rica. 
Decreases  ranged  from  2  percent  for  Hon¬ 


duras  to  67.5  percent  for  Uruguay. 

The  accompanying  tables  show  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  each  of  the  repub¬ 
lics  of  Latin  .America  during  the  last  two 
fiscal  years.  In  addition  to  imports  from 
and  exports  to  each  country,  the  statements 
show'  grand  totals  for  the  republics  of 
North  America,  for  the  South  American 
republics,  and  for  all  Latin  .America. 


United  States  Exports  to  Latin  America — 72  Months  Ended  June 

[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  000  nmitted] 


Country  of  destination 


.Mexico . 

Guatemala . 

El  Salvador . 

Honduras . 

Nicarat^ua . 

Costa  Rica . 

Panama . 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Republic . 

Haiti . 

North  .American  Republics, 

Argentina . 

Bolivia  • . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

Ecuador . 

Paraguay  ' . 

Peru . 

Uruguay . 

V'enezuela . 

South  American  Republics 

Total  Latin  .America . . 


193H 

1939 

Percent 
chanee in 

I9:i9 

89,  947 

67,  794 

-24.6 

7,  098 

7,  437 

+  4.  8 

3,  697 

3,618 

-2.  1 

6,  061 

5,  942 

-2.0 

2.  994 

3,  609 

4-20.  5 

4,810 

7,  005 

4-45.6 

17,596 

10,  511 

-40.  3 

87,  702 

72,  342 

-17.5 

6,  254 

5,  854 

-6.  4 

3,603 

4,  404 

4-22.  2 

229,  762 

188,  516 

-18.0 

103,  864 

64,816 

-37.6 

6,  109 

5,311 

-13. 1 

70,  366 

64,  669 

-8. 1 

26,  095 

23,  259 

-10.  9 

39,611 

46,  329 

-1-17.0 

4,954 

3,  582 

-27.7 

740 

700 

-5.4 

19,  776 

16,  268 

-17.7 

10,  856 

3,  532 

-67.5 

54,612 

52,  031 

-4.7 

336,  983 

280,  497 

-16.8 

566,  745 

,  469,013 

-17.2 

*  See  note  1 ,  page  526. 
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Curtesy  of  Rafael  de  la  Colina 


TWO  HALLS  IN  THE  MEXICAN  PAVILION 

Mexico  hcis  emph2tsized  her  many  tourist  attractions;  scenerv',  archeological  remains,  colonial  buildings 
and  Indian  customs.  Original  archeologicid  objects  and  reproductions  of  others,  such  as  the  Aztec 
Calendar  Stone,  attract  many  visitors. 
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Meeting  of  Treasury  Representatives  of 
the  American  Republics 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Eighth  International  Conference  of  Am¬ 
erican  States  held  at  Lima  last  December 
and  action  taken  by  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  at  its  session 
of  June  14,  1939,  the  First  Meeting  of 
Treasuiv'  Representatives  of  the  American 
Republics  will  convene  at  Guatemala  City 
on  November  13,  1939.  The  following 
program  was  formulated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Guatemala; 

Prfliminary  Section 

This  meeting,  which  will  bring  together  for  the 
first  time  treasury  representatives,  has  as  its 
object  an  exchange  of  impressions  and  viewpoints 
on  the  various  economic  problems  of  the  Continent, 
in  addition  to  making  known  the  exjjerience 
gained  during  the  decade  from  1929  to  1939  in 
the  field  of  treasury  activities  by  each  country 
represented,  particularly  as  regards  monetary, 
foreign  exchange,  and  banking  matters. 

The  purpose  of  the  conversations  will  be  to 
define  the  possibility  of  a  closer  cooperation  between 
the  .American  Republics,  and  to  indicate  the  topics 
to  be  considered  in  succeeding  conferences. 

The  special  subjects  to  be  examined  are  as 
follows: 


Section  I 

Monet.\ry  Policy 

I.  Experiences  regarding  the  monetary  standard 
and  its  influence  on  the  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  economy  of  the  American  countries. 

II.  Possibility  of  currency  stabilization,  on  a 
gold  standard,  as  support  for  an  inter- 
Arr.crican  economic  policy. 

Section  II 

Foreign  Exchange  Policy 

III.  Methods  of  putting  into  effect  the  principles, 
declarations,  and  recommendations  adopted 
by  the  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Lima 
Conferences  on  the  elimination  of  restrictions 
and  limitations  imposed  on  inter-American 
trade. 

Section  III 
Banking  Policy 

IV.  Policy  of  the  central  banks  and  their  relations 
to  the  State. 

V.  Desirability  of  a  closer  cooperation  and 
contact  between  central  banks,  both  in 
financial  matters  and  in  the  furnishing  of 
information  on  the  economic,  commercial, 
and  monetary  situation,  and  on  bills,  laws, 
decrees,  and  regulations  affecting  impiorts, 
exports,  and  the  movement  of  capital. 

VI.  Incretise  and  extension  of  credit,  in  its  differ¬ 
ent  aspects. 


First  Pan  American 
Low-cost  Housing  Congress 

JOSE  MARIA  CANTILO 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship,  Argentina 


In  all  countries  low-cost  housing  is  a 
serious  and  important  government  prob¬ 
lem,  whose  solution  requires  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  finance  and  economics,  town  plan¬ 
ning  and  architecture,  hygiene  and  legisla¬ 
tion,  education  and  social  welfare  activities. 

It  is  logical,  therefore,  that  governments, 
before  starting  or  continuing  projects  on 
a  national  scale,  should  want  to  obtain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done 
by  other  countries  in  this  field,  in  order  to 
profit  as  much  as  possible  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others,  and  that  they  should  try  to 
keep  in  touch  with  each  other,  through 
their  experts  on  the  subject,  in  order  to 
work  out  together  the  most  suitable  gen¬ 
eral  formulas  on  which  to  base  a  sound 
national  policy  of  low-cost  housing.  Both 
these  objectives  may  be  attained  by  means 
of  international  gatherings. 

>  Geographical,  social,  and  economic 
reasons  lead  us  to  believe  that  though  the 
problem  of  low-cost  housing  is  universal, 
it  has  certain  common  characteristics  in 
the  American  countries;  hence  it  should 
[  be  especially  profitable  for  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  this  continent  to  meet  in  an  inter- 
.\merican  conference  dealing  with  those 
objectives. 

The  Argentine  Government,  acting  upon 
this  belief,  has  called  the  First  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Low-cost  Housing  Congress,  which 
will  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires  from  October 

Radio  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Jose  Marta  Cantilo, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship,  Argentina,  on 
Jtdy  72,  7939.  The  program  for  the  Congress  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Bulletin  for  May  7939. 


2  to  7, 1939.  At  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  which  met 
at  Montevideo  at  the  end  of  1933,  Dr. 
Juan  F.  Cafferata,  a  member  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  delegation  and  a  student  of  soci¬ 
ology  and  particularly  of  low-cost  housing, 
submitted  a  proposal,  which  the  Confer¬ 
ence  approved,  that  a  congress  of  the 
American  countries  be  held  to  consider  for 
the  first  time  on  this  continent  the  social, 
health  and  economic-financial  aspects  of 
the  low-cost  housing  problem.  The  Con¬ 
ference  approved  the  proposal  and  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  asked  the  Argentine  Government  if 
it  would  be  willing  to  hold  such  a  congress 
at  Buenos  Aires,  to  consider  a  program 
drafted  by  the  Union.  The  Government 
answered  in  the  affirmative  and  the  present 
administration  takes  pleasure  in  conven¬ 
ing  the  congress. 

First  of  all,  an  organizing  committee  for 
the  congress  was  appointed,  with  Dr. 
Cafferata  as  chairman.  The  committee 
has  already  done  important  work,  in 
collaboration  with  this  Ministry. 

All  the  American  Governments  have 
been  cordially  invited  to  send  representa¬ 
tives.  In  addition  to  the  national  delega¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Governments,  who 
will  be  the  only  voting  members  of  the 
Congress,  provision  has  been  made  for 
having  papers  submitted  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  those  states  or  provinces,  munici¬ 
palities,  government  departments,  and 
public  organizations  interested  in  the 
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problem  in  all  American  countries,  who 
wish  to  attend  the  Congress.  Such  rep¬ 
resentatives  may  also  collaborate  with  the 
commissions  as  non-voting  members.  In 
this  way,  although  only  national  govern¬ 
ments  (on  a  strictly  equal  footing)  will  be 
entitled  to  adopt  resolutions,  it  will  be 
possible  to  count  on  the  collaboration  of  all 
American  organizations  in  the  study  of  a 
problem  whose  solution  calls  for  the  widest 
possible  cooperation  of  minds  and  good¬ 
will.  Furthermore,  the  Pan  .American 
Union,  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Office,  the  International 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Federation 
of  Brussels  and  the  Zurich  International 
Congress  of  Modern  Architecture  hav’e 
been  invited  to  send  qualified  experts  to 
inform  the  Congress  of  the  experience  of 
certain  countries  whose  practical  achieve¬ 
ments  in  this  field  are  outstanding,  as  well 
as  to  give  authoritative  technical  advice. 
Thus  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  have 
continental  action  adequately  linked  with 
world  information. 

While  the  Congress  is  in  session,  a  Pan 
American  exhibition  of  building  materials 
suitable  for  low-cost  housing  will  be  held 
in  Buenos  .\ires,  to  remain  open  until 
November  2.  Not  only  the  countries 
represented  at  the  C.ongress  but  also 
European  nations  specializing  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  such  materials  will  take  part. 
During  the  same  month  there  will  also  Ije 
an  exhibition  of  recent  books  on  housing 
and  related  subjects  published  in  America 
or  by  the  European  organizations  men¬ 


tioned  above.  Motion  pictures,  American 
and  otherwise,  w’ill  also  be  featured,  to 
show  low-cost  housing  achievements 
throughout  the  world. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Congress, 
the  Argentine  organizing  committee  has 
appointed  as  many  subcommittees  for 
study  as  there  will  be  committees  in  the 
Congress;  these  subcommittees  will  classify 
and  coordinate  the  papers  received  from 
both  national  and  foreign  sources,  accord¬ 
ing  to  subject  matter. 

These  preparatory  labors,  representing 
a  decided  effort  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
Congress,  have  been  performed  in  no 
perfunctory  manner.  They  have  been 
carried  out  with  a  deep  sense  of  human 
responsibility,  a  sincere  desire  for  collec¬ 
tive  improvement.  .Xnd  the  letter  of  the 
recommendations  adopted  by  the  Congress 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  carried  out  not  only  in 
.\rgentina  but  in  all  .America  in  a  spirit  of 
readiness  to  begin  work,  or  to  continue 
projects  already  started,  on  the  basis  of  a 
well-considered  program  embodying  the 
results  of  experience  and  study. 

During  my  long  stay  in  Europe  I  have 
observed  at  close  range  the  striking  yet 
happy  contrast  in  many  countries  between 
new  low-cost  housing  constructed  under 
government  auspices  and  the  buildings 
inherited  from  former  generations  for 
human  shelter.  For  my  part  I  have  joined 
heart  and  soul  in  this  crusade  of  social 
rehabilitation  in  which  the  Argentine 
Government  hopes  to  have  the  support  of 
the  sister  countries  of  America. 
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The  Sucre  Archives 

VICENTE  LECUNA 
Curator,  The  Birthplace  oj  the  Liberator,  Caracas 


The  archives  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
Venezuela  have  had  a  varied  history. 
The  country  has  acquired  at  different 
periods  the  papers  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the 
Liberator,  which  were  scattered  after  his 
death;  these  are  preserved  almost  in  their 
entirety  in  his  birthplace  at  Caracas.  The 
.\cademy  of  History  guards  those  of 
Miranda,  Salom,  and  Soublette.  In  the 
June  1933  issue,  the  Bulletin  published 
an  account  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
Miranda  archives,  and  some  excerpts  from 
their  entertaining  pages.  There  is  no 
information  as  to  the  fate  of  the  papers 
belonging  to  Urdaneta,  Marino,  Bermu¬ 
dez,  or  Paez. 

Of  the  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  South  America,  General 
.\ntonio  Jose  de  Sucre,  a  native  ofCumana, 
Venezuela,  was  outstanding  for  his  mili¬ 
tary  strategy,  diplomacy,  personal  integri¬ 
ty  and  freedom  from  rancor  or  selfish  am¬ 
bition,  and  after  Spain  had  recognized  the 
new  status  of  her  former  colonies,  became 
the  first  President  of  Bolivia. 

The  Sucre  archives,  which  passed  from 
his  widow’s  heirs  to  the  Flores  family  of 
Ecuador,  have  not  been  kept  intact.  Some 
of  them  were  acquired  by  the  Hon.  Hiram 
Bingham,  formerly  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  who  kept  them  on  deposit 
for  many  years  at  Yale  University.  Some 
time  ago  the  collection  was  sold  to  the 
Government  of  Venezuela,  and  now  it 
too  reposes  in  the  birthplace  of  the 
Liberator. 

The  Sucre  collection  consists  of  2,128 
personal  and  official  letters  from  leading 
men  in  almost  all  the  Republics  of  South 
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America,  from  General  San  Martin  and 
Dean  Funes  of  Argentina,  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Ecuadorean  poet  Jose  Joaquin 
Olmedo  and  General  Santander,  the  na¬ 
tional  hero  of  Colombia.  Among  the  few 
letters  from  the  Liberator  are  four  unpub¬ 
lished  notes. 

These  documents  as  a  whole  are  most 
valuable  for  any  study  of  the  campaigns  of 
southern  Greater  Colombia,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia,  as  well  as  for  the  political  history 
of  the  last  two  countries  named,  where 
General  Sucre,  both  before  and  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  title  of  Marshal  of  .Ayacucho, 
was  in  supreme  command. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  also  has 
in  the  birthplace  of  Bolivar  other  smaller 
portions  of  the  Sucre  archives,  and  has 
made  provision  for  preserving  them  with 
the  archives  of  the  Liberator. 
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Message  of  the  President  of 
Uruguay 

General  Alfredo  Baldomir,  in  presenting 
his  first  annual  message  to  the  Uruguayan 
Assembly  on  March  15,  1939,  stated  that 
the  country  was  enjoying  a  period  of  calm 
politically,  and  that  the  economic  and 
financial  stituation  was  relatively  favor¬ 
able,  in  spite  of  repercussions  of  disturbed 
conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Details  of  the  administration  were  provided 
in  the  reports  submitted  by  his  Cabinet 
members. 

Dr.  Alberto  Guani,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  visited  Buenos  Aires 
last  year  at  the  invitation  of  the  Argentine 
Government.  Besides  being  an  expression 
of  the  close  bonds  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  the  visit  had  concrete  results  in  a 
534 


convention  on  the  exchange  of  teachers, 
writers,  artists,  and  university  students,  a 
convention  on  commercial  aviation,  and 
the  solving  of  the  question  of  establishing 
ferry  and  air  service  for  passengers,  mail, 
and  freight  between  the  ports  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  Colonia. 

The  protocol  signed  between  Uruguay 
and  Argentina  on  January  13,  1938, 
settled  satisfactorily  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  with  respect  to 
jurisdiction  over  certain  islands  on  the 
Uruguay  River  and  established  a  proce¬ 
dure  for  the  friendly  settlement  of  similar 
cases.  It  also  provided  for  a  hydrographic 
survey  of  the  river  and  the  utilization  of  its 
hydraulic  power.  The  two  governments 
have  already  appointed  the  commissions 
which  are  to  take  charge  of  this  work. 

In  view  of  the  situation  created  in  part 
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by  the  racial  policy  instituted  by  some 
European  States,  Uruguay  has  adopted  a 
restrictive  immigration  policy  and  informed 
its  consulates  abroad  that  only  career  men 
may  issue  permits  to  travel  to  Uruguay, 
and  that  no  visas  should  be  issued  to  im¬ 
migrants,  tourists,  or  others,  without  the 
previous  authorization  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Dr.  Cesar  Charlone,  Minister  of  Finance, 
informed  the  Assembly  that  the  state  of  the 
public  finances  was  sound.  The  1938 
fiscal  year,  like  the  previous  three  years, 
showed  a  surplus  of  revenues  over  expendi¬ 
tures,  estimated  at  1,435,645  pesos,  despite 
the  fact  that  heavy  extraordinary  expenses 
were  met  with  ordinary  revenues.  Govern¬ 
ment  obligations  have  been  met  punctu¬ 
ally.  The  Government’s  credit  at  home 
and  abroad  has  been  strengthened  greatly 
through  the  readjustment  of  the  internal 
and  external  debt.  The  conversion  of  the 
national  internal  debt  covered  bonds 
of  a  total  face  v’alue  of  155,838,531  pesos 


with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6,  6.5,  and  7 
percent  per  annum,  which  now  has  been 
reduced  to  5  percent.  The  foreign  munici¬ 
pal  dollar  debt,  amounting  to  $4,863,500, 
has  been  nationalized,  interest  and  amor¬ 
tization  rates  being  reduced.  The  conver¬ 
sion  and  readjustment  of  the  foreign 
national  debt  covered  bonds  in  the  face 
value  of  $57,811,000  and  19,626,677 
pounds  sterling. 

^Vith  reference  to  the  plan  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  and  readjustment  of  the  public  debt 
the  Minister  said:  “All  this  helps  to 
strengthen  the  foreign  credit  of  the 
country.  The  situation  that  existed  here¬ 
tofore  could  not  be  sustained  any  longer 
and  now  we  can  say  that  we  have  placed 
on  a  sound  basis  all  our  internal  and 
external  bond  issues  and  that  we  have 
faithfully  complied  with  the  new  engage¬ 
ments  that  we  have  entered  into  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  real  capacity  to  pay.”  The 
report  made  the  following  comparisons 
between  foreign  trade  in  1938  and  1937: 


Years 

ImpKjrts  (pesos) 

Exports  (pesos) 

Favorable  Bal¬ 
ance  ({lesos) 

1937 . 

80,  394, 105 
74,  394, 730 

98,  777,  227 
96,  355,  248 

18,  383, 122 
21,  960,  518 

1938 . 

The  public  works  program,  which  dur¬ 
ing  1937  was  given  a  decided  impetus 
through  a  law  issued  December  31,  1936, 
providing  funds  for  this  purpose,  was  con¬ 
tinued  during  1938.  Considerable  prog¬ 
ress  was  made  in  the  construction  of  roads, 
sewerage  systems  and  waterworks  for 
cities  and  towns  in  the  interior,  low  cost 
housing  for  workers,  port  and  river  works, 
and  the  railway  from  Sarandi  del  Yi 
to  the  north.  The  State  Railways  showed 
a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  and  volume  of  freight  carried. 


Message  of  the  President 
of  Costa  Rica 

President  Le6n  Cort6s  delivered  his  an¬ 
nual  message  to  Congress  on  May  1,  1939, 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  and  last  year 
of  his  administration. 

After  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the 
continued  successful  operation  of  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  and  institutions  in  the 
country,  he  recommended  the  revision  of 
two  important  laws,  on  the  press  and  elec¬ 
tions,  respectively. 
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In  discussing  foreign  affairs,  President 
Cortes  spoke  especially  of  the  boundary 
treaty  signed  with  Panama  last  Septem¬ 
ber  but  not  ratified  by  either  country. 
“VVe  are  not  going  to  deny  the  patent 
fact,”  he  said,  “that  our  boundaries  were 
fixed  by  an  arbitral  award,  but  another 
fact  no  less  evident  is  that  those  boun¬ 
daries  have  not  been  accepted,  and  as  the 
case  is  not  unique  in  history,  to  take  steps 
to  come  to  an  agreement  is  no  affront  to 
national  dignity.” 

The  population  of  the  Republic,  as  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
was  623,414,  an  increase  of  16,833. 

Revenues  for  the  year  totaled  37,491,407 
colones,  an  increase  of  more  than  5,750,000 


colones  over  estimated  receipts.  This  sum 
was  613,736  colones  less  than  revenues  for 
1 937,  a  decrease  due  to  suspension  of  coffee 
export  and  cattle  import  taxes.  The  total 
expenditures,  including  5,487,635  colones 
representing  interest  on  the  foreign  debt, 
were  36,337,010  colones.  President  Cortes 
emphasized  the  fact  that  of  the  total  ex¬ 
penditures  30  percent  was  allotted  to  the 
Ministry  of  Promotion,  and  14  percent  to 
that  of  Public  Education.  Bonds  of  the 
various  issues  of  the  foreign  debt  were  pur¬ 
chased,  representing  a  benefit  to  the  coun¬ 
try  of  5,542,922  colones.  The  national 
debt  had  decreased  over  1 2,500,000  colones 
between  April  1936  and  December  1938, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


April  1936 

December  1 938 

Decrease 

i 

i 

Colones 

113,  207,  238.  68 
38,  023,718.  38 

Colones 

106,  932,110.16 
31,707,  601.44 

Colones 

6,  275, 128. 52 
6,  316, 116.94 

151,230,957.06 

138,  639,711.60 

12,  591,245.46 

■  Id  cuDvertiDg  the  foreign  debt  into  coloner,  tbe  rate  of  exchange  used  was  5.62  colones  per  dollar  and  26.50  per  pound  sterling. 


Imports  for  the  year  amounted  to 
12,620,721  colones  giving  an  unfavorable 
trade  balance  of  2,475,107  colones.  This 
fact,  however,  did  not  affect  foreign  ex¬ 
change  because  of  invisible  imports  of 
cash,  chiefly  due  to  expenditures  of  the 
company  developing  its  Pacific  coast 
banana  concession. 

As  the  President  said  above,  slightly 
more  than  14  percent  of  national  expendi¬ 
tures  (5,104,946  colones)  was  devoted  to 
public  education,  excluding  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  school  buildings  in  the  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Promotion.  To  unify 
and  improve  education  throughout  the 
country,  all  primary  school  teachers  must 
be  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  of 
Costa  Rica,  which  henceforth  is  the  only 


institution  empowered  to  issue  the  neces¬ 
sary  certificates. 

Among  the  measures  of  social  import 
mentioned  by  President  Cortes  were  con¬ 
trol  of  food  prices,  encouragement  of  pro¬ 
duction  by  rural  credit  banks,  and  prog¬ 
ress  on  low-cost  housing  projects.  He 
announced  that  the  birth  rate  had  risen, 
the  death  rate  fallen,  and  child  welfare 
work  increased.  At  present  12  sanitary 
units  are  in  operation  in  as  many  towns 
and  cities,  and  serve  33  percent  of  the 
population;  nine  more  are  being  estab¬ 
lished  in  or  planned  for  other  parts  of  the 
country.  These  units  include  in  their 
services  prenatal  care,  attention  to  infants 
and  school  children,  vaccination,  dental 
care,  antivenereal  campaigns,  labora- 
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tory  work,  and  clinical  and  hospital  care. 

In  discussing  public  works,  President 
Cortes  expressed  his  conviction  that  not 
a  balanced  budget  but  aid  to  progress  in 
return  for  taxes  was  the  real  criterion  of  a 
50od  government,  especially  in  a  country 
where  the  two  sources  of  wealth,  agricul¬ 
ture  and  industry,  were  still  in  an  early 
stage  of  development. 

The  Pacific  Electric  Railway,  which  is 
government-owned,  has  not  only  been  a 
source  of  revenue  (its  net  profit  for  1938 
was  1,615,310  colones)  but  has  also  helped 
develop  the  regions  through  which  it 
passes. 

Highways,  school  buildings,  and  the 
supplying  of  potable  water  were  the  most 
important  phases  of  public  works  carried 
on  during  the  past  year,  at  a  cost  of 
6,912,050  colones,  divided  as  follows:  high¬ 
ways,  3,099,343;  schools,  1,242,278;  water, 
482,222;  and  miscellaneous,  2,088,207. 

The  agricultural  resettlement  program 
carried  on  with  government  aid  has  been 
most  successful.  The  assets  of  the  settlers 
increased  by  158,390  colones  in  1938. 

The  President  concluded  his  message 
by  referring  to  the  Pacific  Coast  activities 
of  the  Banana  Company,  with  which  a 
contract  was  signed  in  1938  and  approved 
by  Congress.  A  hitherto  unproductive 
and  unpopulated  region,  thanks  to  that 
contract,  is  now  being  developed  to  the 
benefit  of  both  the  nation  and  the  com¬ 
pany.  At  the  time  of  the  message,  the 
company  had  expended  2,527,725  colones 
in  clearing  land,  constructing  roads  and 
railways,  building  a  hospital,  and  carrying 
on  topographic  studies. 

Message  of  the  President 
of  Guatemala 

The  message  delivered  to  the  National 
Legislative  Assembly  by  the  President  of 
Guatemala,  General  Jorge  Ubico,  on 


March  1, 1939,  summarizes  the  activities  of 
the  Executive  departments  during  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1937-38.  With  reference  to  edu¬ 
cation  the  message  states  that  particular 
attention  was  paid  to  the  teaching  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  handicraft  in  the  rural  schools 
and  to  the  teaching  of  Spanish  to  Indian 
school  children.  In  the  Government  and 
private  schools  53,193  pupils  were  taught 
to  read  and  write  during  the  year.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  army  barracks 
and  jails  were  2,405  and  752,  respectively. 

The  relations  between  Guatemala  and 
the  other  Central  American  Republics  and 
Panama  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  boundary 
treaty  between  Guatemala  and  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  the  First  Philatelic  Exposition  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America  and  Panama,  and  a  regional 
radio  conference  '  last  November,  as  well 
as  by  the  goodwill  flight  of  ten  units  of  the 
Guatemalan  air  force  through  Central 
America,  Panama,  and  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  Government  has  published  a  white 
paper  on  the  80-year-old  controversy  with 
the  United  Kingdom  with  regard  to 
British  Honduras. 

Speaking  of  financial  conditions,  the 
President  said  that  the  currency  in  circula¬ 
tion  during  1938  amounted  to  16,171,420 
quetzales,  an  increase  of  3.20  percent  over 
1937.  The  gold  reserve  in  the  Central 
Bank  amounted  to  72.16  percent  of  the 
banknotes  in  circulation,  as  compared  with 
68.96  percent  in  1937.  The  law  requires  a 
gold  reserve  of  only  40  percent  of  the  note 
issue. 

Government  revenues  during  the  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  12,497,464  quetzales,  an 
increase  of  892,049  quetzales  over  1936-37. 
Expenditures  amounted  to  10,979,063 
quetzales,  leaving  a  surplus  of  1,518,401 
quetzales. 

The  public  debt,  which  on  December  31, 

^See  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  April 
7939. 
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1938  amounted  to  9,223,687  quetzales  and 
1,520,432  pounds  sterling,  shows  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  1,806,013  quetzales  as  compared 
with  December  31,  1937.  Most  of  the 
reduction  represents  a  payment  to  the 
Bank  of  London  and  South  America,  Ltd. 
on  a  balance  of  2,417,308  quetzales  due  on 
a  loan  of  3,000.000  quetzales  contracted 
in  April  1931. 

Impiorts  during  1938  amounted  to  16,- 
761 ,388  quetzales  and  exports  to  16,336,263 
quetzales,  showing  an  increase  of  18,481 
quetzales  and  227,653  quetzales,  respec¬ 
tively,  over  1937. 

A  census  taken  in  February  1938  shows 
that  Guatemala  City'  has  an  urban  popula¬ 
tion  of  166,456  inhabitants.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country  was  estimated  to  be 
3,044,490  inhabitants  on  December  31, 
1938.  Plans  are  being  made  to  take  a 
general  census  during  1940. 

During  the  year  there  were  constructed 
150  miles  of  new  roads  and  36  bridges. 
Guatemala  has  a  network  of  roads  with 
a  total  length  of  3,626  miles. 

First  Pan  American  Conference  on 
Sanitary  Aviation 

The  First  Pan  American  Conference  on 
Sanitary'  Aviation  met  at  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  from  February  2-9,  1939,  with 
delegates  from  twelve  of  the  twenty-one 
•American  Republics  in  attendance:  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba,  El  Salvador,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  United  States, 
and  Uruguay.  The  Conference  adopted 
30  resolutions  dealing  with  air  ambulance 
ser\ices,  the  medical  problems  of  flying 
personnel,  and  the  protection  of  public 
health  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  affected  by 
aircraft  as  carriers  of  contagious  diseases. 
With  respect  to  this  last  topic  the  Confer¬ 
ence  urged  that  the  American  countries 
which  have  not  yet  ratified  the  Inter¬ 


national  Sanitary  Convention  for  .\erial 
Navigation,  signed  at  The  Hague  in  1933, 
do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 

Brazilian  Reinsurance  Institute 
established 

The  Brazilian  Reinsurance  Institute,  a 
legal  entity  in  charge  of  all  underwriting 
in  Brazil,  was  established  by  a  decree-law 
of  April  3,  1939.  Its  capital  of  30,000 
contos  will  be  divided  into  60,000  shares 
of  500  milreis  each;  70  percent  of  the 
stock  will  be  taken  by  social  welfare 
institutions  established  by  federal  law, 
and  the  remaining  30  percent  by  insurance 
companies  operating  now  or  in  the  future 
in  Brazil.  The  latter  shares  cannot  be 
used  as  collateral  in  any  transaction. 

All  insurance  issued  by  each  company, 
in  excess  of  a  certain  limit  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Institute,  must  be  reinsured  in  the 
Institute,  which  is  empowered  to  reinsure 
abroad  as  well  as  in  the  companies 
themselves. 

Beginning  July  1,  1940,  all  commercial 
and  industrial  organizations  whose  real 
or  personzd  property  amounts  to  500 
contos  or  more  must  take  out  fire  and 
transportation  insurance  in  Brazil. 

The  Institute  will  be  administered  by  a 
chairman  and  a  council  of  six  members. 
The  chairman  and  three  members  are 
Presidential  appointees,  and  the  other 
three  are  named  by  societies  holding 
shares  in  the  Institute.  Dr.  Joao  Carlos 
Vital,  an  official  in  the  Ministry  of  Labor, 
Industry,  and  Commerce,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  first  chairman. 

Waterpower  development  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul 

On  April  13,  1939,  mayors  of  cities  in  the 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  met  in 
Porto  Alegre  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
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State  Secretary  of  Public  Works,  Dr. 
Walter  Jobin,  to  discuss  waterpower  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  state. 

\  long-term  project  was  agreed  upon 
that  included  the  establishment  of  power 
plants  on  the  Jacuhy  and  Santa  Maria 
Rivers  and  port  works  at  Porto  Alegre. 
While  it  will  be  some  time  before  results 
are  apparent,  eventually  all  cities  through¬ 
out  the  state  will  be  adequately  supplied 
with  electricity. 

The  expenses  incidental  to  carrying  out 
the  plan  will  be  met  by  the  State;  after  the 
project  has  paid  for  itself,  each  town  will  be 
free  to  make  its  own  power  charges. 

The  first  step  will  be  the  erection  of  a 
12,000  h.  p.  plant  on  the  Jacuhy  River,  at 
a  cost  of  20,000  contos;  already  nearly  100 
contos  have  been  spent  in  preliminary 
studies. 

Tenth  anniversary  of  Pan 
American-Grace  Airways  service 

Letters  of  greeting  from  President  Roose¬ 
velt  to  President  Santos  of  Colombia, 
President  Mosquera  of  Ecuador,  President 
Benavides  of  Peru,  and  President  Aguirre 
Cerda  of  Chile  were  transported  by  Pan 
.\merican-Grace  Airways  (Panagra)  on  the 
occasion  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  direct  air-mail  and  trans¬ 
port  service  between  the  United  States  and 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America.  Deliv¬ 
ered  by  Panagra  in  approximately  one-half 
the  time  necessary  when  it  first  established 
his  service  1929,  the  letters  were  presented 
on  May  18  by  the  respective  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in  each 
of  the  four  capitals,  accompanied  by  a 
representative  or  pilot  of  the  line. 

After  extending  his  personal  good  wishes 
and  greetings  President  Roosevelt,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  release  from  the  Department  of 
State,  recalled  the  tremendous  develop¬ 
ment  during  the  past  10  years  in  the 


speed,  reliability,  and  carrying  capacity  of 
commercial  aircraft  and  predicted  that  the 
progress  of  the  next  10  years  will  witness  at 
least  as  great  an  advance.  The  President 
expressed  the  belief  that  in  the  measure  in 
which  we  can  the  more  readily  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other,  we  can  the  more 
thoroughly  and  effectively  cooperate  in 
every  field  of  activity. 

In  1929  the  service  by  Pan  American 
Airways  from  Miami  to  Panama  and  by 
Pan  American-Grace  Airways  from  Pana¬ 
ma  south  operated  on  a  schedule  of  3  days 
to  Panama,  4  days  to  Buenaventura 
(Colombia),  5  days  to  Guayaquil  (Ecua¬ 
dor),  6  days  to  Lima  (Peru),  and  8  days  to 
Santiago  (Chile).  Today  it  takes  1  day 
from  New  York  to  Panama,  2  days  to 
Guayaquil,  days  to  Lima,  and  3%  days 
to  Santiago.  The  initial  equipment  in 
1929  consisted  of  small  single-motor  planes 
and  amphibians,  which  quickly  gave  way 
to  Ford  transports.  These  in  turn  were 
replaced  by  15-passenger  Douglas  DC-2 
land  transports,  which  have  since  been 
supplemented  by  DC-3’s  carrying  21 
passengers. 

Colombian  Immigration  and 
Colonization  Committee 

A  Presidential  decree  of  March  14,  1939, 
created  the  Immigration  and  Colonization 
Committee,  composed  of  two  representa¬ 
tives  each  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy, 
and  one  representative  each  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  the  Interior,  the  Agricultural  Mort¬ 
gage  Bank,  and  the  Agrarian,  Industrial, 
and  Mining  Credit  Bank. 

The  duties  of  the  Committee,  whose 
chairman  is  t)ie  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
or  his  appointee,  are  as  follows;  to  review 
all  legislation  in  force  dealing  with  immi¬ 
gration  and  colonization,  and  to  propose 
any  modifications  necessary;  to  prepare 
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bills  on  the  subject  to  be  submitted  to  the 
next  Congress;  to  study  and  draft  an  immi¬ 
gration  and  colonization  plan  that  will 
enable  the  country  to  take  advantage  of 
present  conditions  to  attract  European 
emigrants;  to  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  public  lands  for  colonization  by  immi¬ 
grants;  to  study  the  means  of  financing  the 
transportation  and  establishment  of  immi¬ 
grants,  individually  or  in  groups;  to  pre¬ 
pare  reports  on  the  ability  of  the  country 
to  assimilate  immigrants,  with  attention  to 
occupation,  qualifications,  and  personal 
circumstances,  in  compliance  with  the  reso¬ 
lution  on  this  subject  approved  by  the 
Lima  Conference;  and  to  study  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  collaboration  by  official  and  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise. 

The  committee  held  its  first  meeting  on 
March  18,  and  established  five  sections  to 
carpy  out  the  duties  entrusted  to  it,  as 
follows:  sociological  study  of  immigration; 
outline  of  Colombian  legislation  on  immi¬ 
gration  and  colonization  from  the  colonial 
era  to  the  present;  a  census  of  trades,  occu¬ 
pations,  and  professions;  a  census  of  public 
lands;  and  a  census  of  the  demand  for 
immigrants.  The  last  section  will  study 
the  cultural,  industrial,  commercial,  and 
agricultural  fields  where  individual  immi¬ 
grants  may  Ije  placed,  and  also  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  group  immigration  in  agricul¬ 
tural  settlements  and  for  trained  industrial 
workers. 

Population  of  Buenos  Aires 

The  population  of  Greater  Buenos  Aires  as 
of  January  1,  1939,  has  been  estimated  to 
be  3,498,000;  this  gives  the  city  eighth 
place  in  the  list  of  cities  of  the  world. 

The  estimate,  prepared  by  Rafael  Garcia 
Mata  and  published  in  the  authoritative 
Revtsta  de  Economta  Argentina,  is  based  on  the 
recent  census  of  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  census  of  the  Federal  District 


taken  in  October  1936  and  brought  up  to 
date  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  City  of 
Buenos  Aires  from  the  vital  statistics  rec¬ 
ords.  The  bureau  estimated  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  District  to  be  2,470,000 
on  January  1,  1939. 

Greater  Buenos  Aires  covers  258  square 
miles  and  comprises  the  Federal  District,  or 
the  city  proper  (74  square  miles),  and  all 
or  part  of  11  suburbs  (184  square  miles). 
In  the  Americas  it  is  surpassed  in  size  only 
by  New  York  (7,986,000  inhabitants,  1,355 
square  miles),  and  Chicago  (4,365,000  in¬ 
habitants,  1,119  square  miles). 

Mexican  censuses  in  ig^g 
and  ig40 

The  Mexican  Department  of  National 
Economy  has  announced  that  censuses  of 
buildings  and  owners  of  farms,  industrial 
and  commercial  establishments,  and  trans¬ 
portation  enterprises  will  be  taken  on 
October  20,  1939,  and  general  censuses  of 
population,  agriculture  and  livestock,  eji- 
dos,  industry,  commerce,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  on  March  6,  1940.  All  inhabitants  of 
the  Republic  must  submit  on  special  forms 
the  data  requested  concerning  themselves, 
their  families,  and  their  business  interests, 
as  well  as  give  any  other  assistance  re¬ 
quired.  Any  one  absent  from  his  home  for 
any  reason  on  either  of  these  days  must 
leave  the  pertinent  information  for  the 
census  taker. 

Municipal  markets  in  Santiago, 
Chile 

At  the  initiative  of  Sra.  Graciela  de 
Schnake,  mayor  of  Santiago,  Chile,  the 
city  has  established  municipal  markets  in 
several  thickly-populated  districts.  The 
first  was  opened  on  February  19  and  was 
thronged  with  housewives  eager  to  pur¬ 
chase  direct’frcm  small  producers  fccdstuffs 
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at  prices  ranging  from  30  to  50  percent 
lower  than  those  charged  by  tradesmen 
at  the  Central  Market.  The  venture 
proved  so  successful  that  within  a  month 
four  markets  were  functioning  in  different 
sections  of  the  city,  some  twice,  others 
once  a  week. 
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Colombian  National  Cost  of  Living 
Commission 

Presidential  decree  of  March  10,  1939 
created  the  National  Cost  of  Living  Com¬ 
mission  as  a  body  advisory  to  the  Ministry 
of  National  Economy.  The  commission, 
whose  headquarters  will  be  in  Bogota,  is 
composed  of  one  representative  each  of 
the  Ministries  of  the  Treasury,  National 
Economy,  and  Labor,  Health  and  social 
welfare;  of  the  Accounting  Office  of  the 
republic;  a  member  each  from  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  and 
the  Agrarian  Credit  Bank;  and  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Colombia.  The  secretary 
of  the  National  Economy  Council  will  also 
serve  as  secretary  to  the  commission. 

The  Ministry  of  National  Economy  is 
empowered  by  the  decree  to  take  such 
preliminary  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  an  undue  rise  in  the  cost  of 
prime  necessities. 

University  of  Cuyo  established  in 
Argentina 

Presidential  decree  of  March  21  created 
the  National  University  of  Cuyo,  for  which 
an  appropriation  of  180,000  pesos  had 
already  been  made  in  the  national  budget. 

The  University,  which  will  draw  its 
student  body  from  the  Provinces  of  Men¬ 
doza,  San  Juan,  and  San  Luis,  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  building  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Aristides  Villanueva  School,  Men¬ 
doza,  and  ceded  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Government  of  the  Province  of  Mendoza. 


Some  of  the  departments  of  the  university 
however,  will  be  in  other  provinces. 

The  colleges  constituting  the  university, 
and  their  location,  are  as  follows:  Colleges 
of  Sciences:  Industrial  School  (San  Juan), 
School  of  Agriculture  (Mendoza),  School 
of  Economics  (Mendoza),  Secondary, 
Business,  and  Normal  Schools  (San  Juan); 
College  of  Philosophy  and  Liberal  Arts 
(Mendoza);  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  (Men¬ 
doza);  and  Conservatory  of  Music  (Men¬ 
doza).  The  following  schools,  function¬ 
ing  at  the  time  the  decree  was  issued,  will 
be  transferred  to  the  university:  School  of 
Mines  and  Industry  (San  Juan);  Higher 
Business  School  (Mendoza);  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  EnologN',  formerly  under  the 
national  Ministry  of  Agriculture  (Mendoza); 
and  Men’s  Normal  School  (San  Luis). 

The  members  of  the  first  University 
Council,  appointed  in  the  decree,  are  Dr. 
Edmundo  Correas,  rector  (president); 
Srs.  Julio  C.  Raffo  de  la  Reta  and  Manuel 
Lugones,  for  Mendoza;  Dr.  Salvador 
Doncel  and  Sr.  Renato  Aubone,  for  San 
Juan;  and  Sr.  Nicolas  Jofre  and  Dr. 
Reinaldo  Pastor,  for  San  Luis. 

Inaugural  ceremonies  were  held  in  the 
city  of  Mendoza  on  March  27. 

The  University  of  Cuyo  is  the  sixth  nat¬ 
ional  university  to  be  established  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  the  others  being  Buenos  Aires,  C6rdoba, 
Tucuman,  El  Litoral,  and  La  Plata. 

College  of  Philosophy  of  the 
University  of  Brazil 

Law  452  of  July  5,  1937,  created  the 
University  of  Brazil,  and  provided  that 
one  of  its  component  parts  should  be  a 
National  College  of  Philosophy,  Science, 
and  Letters.  By  a  decree-law  of  April  4, 
1939,  this  name  was  changed  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  College  of  Philosophy,  and  its  pur¬ 
pose  and  organization  defined. 

The  courses  offered  are  grouped  by 
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subject  matter  under  four  heads,  philos¬ 
ophy,  science,  language  and  literature,  and 
education.  In  the  first  and  fourth,  there 
will  be  but  a  single  course  of  study;  in 
science  a  student  may  major  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics,  chemistry',  natural  history, 
geography  and  history,  or  social  science; 
in  language  and  literature  there  are  three 
majors,  in  the  classics,  romance  languages, 
and  Anglo-Germanic  languages. 

Graduates  of  the  National  College  of 
Philosophy  will  be  given  preference  in  fill¬ 
ing  administrative  and  teaching  positions 
in  government  departments  and  schools. 

Extension  lectures  in  Argentine 
public  schools 

President  Roberto  Ortiz  of  Argentina  has 
repeatedly  reiterated  his  desire  to  extend 
the  social  and  cultural  activities  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  so  that  they 
may  provide  a  well-rounded  training  for 
all  students.  Last  year  he  issued  decrees 
creating  a  General  Bureau  of  Physical 
Education  and  a  National  Commission  for 
School  Aid,  the  latter  to  help  poor  stu¬ 
dents  by  distributing  clothing,  providing 
for  medical  care  and  establishing  school 
lunchrooms.  The  latest  measure  enacted 
by  President  Ortiz  to  further  this  program 
was  published  in  the  Boletin  Oficial  for 
January  20,  1939.  It  has  a  three-fold  ob¬ 
jective:  to  improve  the  artistic  taste  of 
students  through  a  better  knowledge  of 
music,  painting,  and  literature;  to  make 
the  school  a  social  center  for  students  and 
adults;  and  to  bring  the  youth  of  the 
country  into  closer  contact  with  its  artists, 
men  of  letters  and  sociologists  so  that 
young  people  may  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  cultural  life  of  the  nation. 
To  this  end  a  series  of  lectures  is  being 
delivered  in  the  auditoriums  of  schools  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  its  environs  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  Sundays  and  holidays.  The 


speakers  and  topics  for  the  lectures  art 
selected  by  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and 
Public  Instruction.  The  orchestra  and 
the  choral  groups  of  the  National  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music  also  take  part  in  the 
programs.  The  National  Commission  jo 
Fine  Arts  and  the  institutes  and  bureaui 
under  the  Ministry  or  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Education  cooperate  by  lending  tht 
artistic  material  necessary  to  illustrate  lec¬ 
tures.  Whenever  possible  the  proceedings 
are  broadcast  by  the  government  radio 
station.  If  the  experiment  proves  success¬ 
ful  arrangements  will  be  made  to  extend 
these  activities  to  schools  in  the  provinces 
and  national  territories. 

The’fiimnasio  Moderno  of  Bogota 

On  March  18,  1939,  the  Gimnasio  Mo¬ 
derno  of  Bogota  celebrated  the  25th  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  founding.  The  Gimnasio 
opened  modestly  with  only  thirty  students, 
but  under  the  wise  leadership  of  Dr. 
Alberto  Cocadine  and  Dr.  Agustin  Nieto 
Caballero,  the  present  rector  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  University,  it  has  become  one  of  the 
outstanding  schools  not  only  in  Colombia 
but  in  all  South  America.  Today  has 
a  student  body  of  200,  who  attend  it  ..oin 
the  kindergarten  through  college  prepar¬ 
atory  years,  and  is  the  model  on  which 
schools  established  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  patterned. 

During  its  first  quarter  century  it  has 
graduated  men  and  women  who  now  hold 
honored  positions  in  all  phases  of  nationai 
life.  Putting  emphasis  on  training  fa 
responsible  leadership,  the  Gimnasio  Mo¬ 
derno  is  still  carrying  out  the  ideals  of  in 
founders. 

Exhibition  of  Argentine  landscape 

The  Municipal  Loan  Bank  of  Buerm 
Aires  sponsored  a  Salon  of  Argcntin' 
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Landscapes,  which  was  opened  on  April 
10,  1939,  in  the  bank  building.  The 
exhibit  was  organized  both  to  encourage 
national  artists  and  to  give  wider  publicity 
to  the  scenery  of  the  country.  Artists  of 
established  reputation  and  talented  new¬ 
comers  in  the  field  contributed  a  total  of 
109  paintings,  which  portrayed  many 
regions  and  many  aspects  of  the  natural 
beauties  of  Argentina. 

Artists’  House  dedicated  in 
Valparaiso 

The  .Association  of  Artists  of  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  has  acquired  a  building  of  its  own, 
to  be  known  as  Artists’  House.  The 
property  was  formally  dedicated  on  March 
11, 1939,  at  the  opening  of  the  IX  Annual 
Independents’  Show.  The  new  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  association  will  serve  as  a 
meeting  place  for  artistic  and  cultural  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  city.  The  president  of  the 
association,  Sr.  Julio  Salcedo,  acted  as 
host  to  the  gathering  of  officials,  artists, 
witers,  and  the  general  public  who 
attended  the  opening. 

Pan  American  Child  Congress 
postponed 

The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  meeting  of  the  Eighth 
Pan  .American  Child  Congress,  originally 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  San  Jos6  from 
.August  28  to  September  4,  1939,  has  been 
postponed  a  few  weeks.  It  w'ill  convene 
instead  from  October  12  to  19,  in  the 
same  city. 

Maternity  Hospital  in  Paraguay 

.A  model  maternity  hospital  was  opened 
last  year  in  Asuncidn  by  the  Red  Cross 
Society  of  Paraguay.  The  hospital,  which 
offers  its  services  without  charge,  consists 


of  three  departments:  obstetrical,  with 
two  wards  (24  beds),  two  operating  rooms, 
an  infant  ward,  out-patient  service,  iso¬ 
lation  rooms  for  contagious  cases,  and 
sterilization  and  disinfection  facilities; 
gynecological,  with  an  operating  room  and 
out-patient  service;  and  child  welfare,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  baby  clinic,  three  incubators 
for  premature  infants,  and  a  special  ward 
for  orphans. 

In  an  annex  there  is  a  lecture  hall  where 
mothers  may  attend  classes  in  hygiene, 
child  welfare,  cooking,  and  dressmaking. 
The  hospital  also  offers  a  training  course 
for  nurses  and  social  workers. 

Competition  for  a  biography  of  de 
Hostos 

The  De  Hostos  Centenary  Commission,  of 
which  the  Honorable  Emilio  del  Toro, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  chairman,  has  announced 
that  the  closing  date  for  the  literary  com¬ 
petition  to  select  a  biography  of  Eugenio 
Maria  de  Hostos  has  been  extended  from 
December  31,  1939  to  .August  11,  1940. 
The  publication  of  the  complete  works  of 
de  Hostos  in  twenty  volumes  will  not  be 
completed  until  September  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  feels  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
deprive  competitors  of  the  wealth  of 
hitherto  unpublished  material  which  the 
collection  will  contain. 

The  Commission  will  award  a  first  and 
a  second  prize,  consisting  of  diplomas  and 
$1 ,000  and  $250,  respectively.  The  manu¬ 
scripts  may  be  submitted  in  either  English 
or  Spanish  and  should  be  approximately 
75,000  words  long.  The  rules  of  the 
competition  provide  that  each  person  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  contest  shall  mark  his 
manuscript  with  a  distinctive  motto  and 
shall  attach  to  the  same  an  envelope 
sealed  with  sealing  wax  containing  a  slip 
of  paper  w'ith  his  name  and  address.  The 
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envelope  shall  be  marked  on  the  outside 
with  the  motto  and  the  first  line  of  the 
manuscript.  Manuscripts  which  in  any 
way  permit  an  identification  of  the  author 
before  the  awarding  of  the  prize  shall  be 
rejected.  A  typewritten  original  and  two 
carbon  copies  of  the  manuscript  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

Once  the  competition  is  over  the  originals 
of  all  manuscripts  submitted  will  be  bound 
in  one  volume  and  deposited  in  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  Commission  will  publish  a  limited 
commemorative  edition,  not  to  exceed  one 
thousand  copies,  of  the  biography  awarded 
first  prize.  This  edition  shall  be  dis¬ 
tributed  free  of  charge  to  libraries,  uni¬ 
versities  and  learned  institutions.  The 
author  of  the  winning  biography,  however, 
will  retain  copyright  ownership  and  be  at 
liberty  thereafter  to  publish  as  many 
editions  of  his  work  as  he  may  desire. 
The  Commission  will  not  return  any 
manuscripts,  but  their  authors  will  be  at 
liberty  to  exercise  their  copyright  privileges 
as  they  see  fit.  The  competition  is  open 
to  all  persons  without  limitations  as  to 
nationality  or  place  of  residence. 

The  First  Assembly  of  Mexican 
Philologists  and  Linguists 

Under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  National  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  the  First  Assembly  of 
Mexican  Philologists  and  Linguists  met  at 
Mexico  City  from  May  9  to  17,  1939. 
The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Anthropology  of  the  National 
School  of  Biological  Sciences,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  D.  F.  Rubin  de  la  Bor- 
bolla.  The  assembly  met  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  rural  education  in  Indian 
languages,  the  unification  of  scientific 
alphabets  for  research  work,  and  the  for¬ 


mation  of  adequate  alphabets  for  ordinarv 
writing  of  native  languages;  to  study  the 
problems  which  various  languages  present: 
and  to  provide  for  the  continuity  of 
research  work.  The  following  institutions 
sent  representatives:  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  Department  of  .^nthropolog)', 
the  Agrarian  Bureau,  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Anthropology’  and  History,  the 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History,  the  Mexican  Anthropology  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Huey  Tlatekpanaliztle  Societ\-, 
the  Linguistic  Society  of  America,  and 
the  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics.  The 
following  Indian  Languages  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Assembly:  Nahuatl,  Maya. 
Otomi,  Zapotec,  Mixtec,  Totonac,  Maza- 
tec,  Tarascan,  Huaxtec,  Chinantec,  Popo- 
lacan,  Cuitlatec,  Matlatzinc,  and  Cuicatec. 
Representatives  of  fourteen  different  Mex¬ 
ican  Indian  groups  were  present  durine 
the  deliberations  to  help  solve  certain 
problems  in  various  languages.  • 

With  respect  to  alphabets,  the  Assembly 
agreed  upon  a  general  standard  alphabet 
from  which  letters  will  be  selected  for  the 
formation  of  special  alphabets,  to  avoid 
typographical  and  phonetic  difficulties  for 
students,  teachers,  employees  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  all  readers  of  Indian  languages.  It 
was  agreed  to  adopt  the  principle  of  alpha¬ 
betic  flexibility  so  that  letters  may  be  used 
in  different  languages  if  values  are  similar. 
As  far  as  consistent  with  the  needs  of  each 
language,  its  alphabet  is  to  be  as  similar 
as  possible  to  the  Spanish  alphabet,  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  Spanish. 
Although  the  Assembly  agreed  to  use 
single  symbols,  the  use  of  diagrams  is  not 
forbidden,  specially  when  endeavoring  to 
make  the  orthography  of  any  language 
conform  to  that  of  Spanish.  The  use  of 
diacritical  marks  is  to  be  discouraged 
because  of  the  difficulties  they  present  in 
printing,  teaching,  reading,  and  w’riting. 

The  Assembly  discussed  the  alphabets 
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of  the  Mixtcc,  Totonac,  Tarascan,  Nahuatl, 
Mazatec,  Otomi  and  Chinantec  tongues 
and  appointed  commissions  to  determine 
the  alphabet  for  each  of  these  languages. 

With  reference  to  dialects,  the  Assembly 
decided  to  choose  at  the  proper  time  the 
form  of  each  language  to  be  considered  the 
standard,  preferring  the  dialect  that  is 
spoken  by  the  largest  or  culturally  most 
important  group  and  that  has  character¬ 
istics  common  to  another  dialect.  In  such 
cases  as  Maya  and  Nahuatl,  the  classical 
form  is  to  be  used  as  the  standard  language. 

The  .Assembly  also  decided  to  establish 
an  editorial  committee  to  take  charge  of 
selecting  and  publishing  modern  linguistic 
works  useful  for  research  in  the  Indian 
languages  and  to  obtain  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  typographical  material. 

A  campaign  will  be  conducted  to  en¬ 
courage  teaching,  reading,  and  writing 
in  Indian  languages,  giving  preference  to 
native  rural  teachers  for  this  work;  to  use 
the  psycho-phonetic  method  to  teach 
reading;  and  to  teach  Spanish  only  after 
the  student  has  completed  the  second  or 
third  year  of  rural  education.  It  was  also 
recommended  to  the  Government  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  other  Gov- 
erment  departments  should,  if  possible, 
create  fellowships  for  Indian  rural  teachers; 
that  Indian  languages  be  taught  in  high 
schools  and  colleges;  and  that  inexpensive 
typographical  equipment  be  purchased  to 
establish  local  printing  shops  in  the  Indian 
schools  and  to  train  Indian  printers. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  development 
and  continuity  of  linguistic  research  and 
to  cooperate  with  the  authorities  in  charge 
of  rural  education  in  the  Indian  languages, 
the  .\ssembly  decided  to  establish  a 
Council  of  Indian  Lanugages,  which  will 
function  under  the  auspices  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  represented  at  the  Assembly  and  have 
its  headquarters  in  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  of  the  National  School  of  Bi¬ 


ological  Sciences.  A  broad  program  was 
outlined  for  the  Council,  including  the 
convocation  of  an  International  American 
Congress  of  Linguistics  and  cooperation 
in  the  linguistic  research  conducted  in 
Central  and  South  America.  The  Assem¬ 
bly  approved  and  submitted  to  the  Council 
a  plan  for  preliminary  research  and  in¬ 
struction  in  the  Indian  Languages  in  the 
Tarascan  zone. 

Preservation  of  colonial  monuments 
in  Peru 

The  preservation  and  restoration  of  places 
of  historic  interest,  monuments,  buildings, 
furniture,  jewelry,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
in  general  all  objects  of  historic  and  artistic 
value  belonging  to  the  colonial  period 
in  Peru  have  been  entrusted  to  a  National 
Council,  composed  of  11  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  mi.:.c 
a  general  inventory  of  these  sites,  buildings, 
monuments,  etc.;  keep  a  permanent  official 
register  of  them;  and  prevent  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  objects  of  artistic  or  historic  value 
and  the  destruction  or  alteration  of  build¬ 
ings,  monuments,  etc.  It  shall  also  or¬ 
ganize  exhibits  of  private  collections  and 
assume  responsibility  for  their  safekeeping. 
The  establishment  of  a  National  Colonial 
Museum  will  be  under  its  direction.  The 
Council  has  broad  powers  to  control,  plan 
and  execute  restoration  work  undertaken 
by  both  the  Government  and  private  in¬ 
dividuals.  Owners  of  objects  of  historic 
or  artistic  value  must  exhibit  them  to  the 
public  annually  at  their  own  expense  and 
risk,  and  lend  them  to  such  extraordinary 
exhibits  as  the  Council  may  direct. 
Buildings  and  objects  which,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Council,  are  of  historic  or 
artistic  value  may  be  sold  only  to  the 
Government. 
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Brazilian  school  teacher  wins 
fellowship 

One  of  the  ten  fellowships  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  University  Women 
awarded  this  year  to  outstanding  women 
scholars  was  won  by  Miss  Olga  Strehl- 
neek,  assistant  teacher  of  psychology  at  the 
University  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  She  will 
receive  SI, 500  to  study  advanced  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  the  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  psychological  laboratories  at 
Columbia  University  Teachers  College. 
Miss  Strehlneek  received  her  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  at  Mary  Hardin-Baylor  Col¬ 
lege,  Texas. 

Promotion  of  library  cooperation 

The  American  Library  Association  has 
received  a  grant  of  $30,000  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  conduct  several 
studies  of  book  and  library  conditions  in 
Latin  America,  which  will  be  the  basis  for 
increasing  exchange  of  publications  and 
developing  greater  library  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
American  republics.  The  program  out¬ 
lined  by  the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  includes: 

“1)  A  survey  on  public  interest  in  Latin 
American  subjects  as  indicated  by  book 
collections  and  circulation  in  typical, 
small  and  medium-sized  libraries,  and  2) 
the  assembling  of  information  about  Latin 
American  libraries  needed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  developing  more  library  coop¬ 
eration,  particularly  regarding  such  sub¬ 
jects  as: 

“Courses  offered  for  the  instruction  of 
librarians;  plans  for  the  development  of 
public  library  systems  for  a  whole  country 
or  for  a  large  region;  Latin  American 
books  which  should  be  translated  into 
English  for  North  American  readers; 
books  in  English  (especially  on  library 


work)  which  Latin  American  librarians 
would  like  to  have  in  Spanish.” 

The  American  Library  Association, 
whose  executive  offices  are  at  520  North  i 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has 
appointed  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Gropp,  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  chairman  I 
of  the  Committee  on  Library  Cooperation  I 
with  Latin  America.  j 

; 

Pan  American  Day  at  the  New  Tork  j 
World's  Fair 

September  21  has  been  chosen  for  celebra¬ 
tion  as  Pan  American  Day  at  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair.  The  members  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  headed  by  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Hon. 
Jos6  Richling,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  t 
Board  and  Minister  of  Uruguay,  will  as-  ■ 
semble  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  and  pro-  !■ 
ceed  together  to  the  Fair,  where  extensive  [ 
ceremonies  will  take  place  in  the  Court  of  r 
Peace.  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair¬ 
man  w'ill  deliver  addresses,  and  the  first 
World  Peace  through  World  Trade  Medal 
will  be  presented  to  Secretary  Hull  bv'  , 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Chairman  of  the 
Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitration, 
on  behalf  of  the  Commission.  Latin 
American  music  will  be  heard.  The  com-  j 
plete  program  will  be  published  in  news-  | 
papers  prior  to  the  event.  | 

First  Argentine  Congress  ofSociolo^ 
and  Industrial  Medicine  | 

This  congress  will  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  i 
in  November  under  the  auspices  of  the  I 
government.  Its  purpose  is  to  assembk  | 
professional  men,  technical  experts,  and » 
leaders  in  industry,  business,  agriculture  t 
and  labor  to  consider  vital  sociological  and  r 
biological  problems  connected  with  labor,  p 
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especially  industrial  hygiene  and  diseases. 
The  chairman  of  the  organizing  com¬ 
mittee  is  Dr.  Arturo  Rossi. 

Tourist  Bureau  in  Haiti 

The  increase  of  tourist  traffic  to  Haiti  led 
the  Government  to  establish  a  National 
Tourist  Bureau  at  Port-au-Prince.  Ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  committee  of  ten  members, 
the  Bureau  functions  under  the  control  of 
the  Haitian  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Its 
duties  are  to  study  the  organization  of 
similar  institutions  in  other  countries; 
conduct  a  publicity  campaign  abroad, 
especially  in  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America,  with  regard  to  the 
attractions  that  the  country  offers;  submit 
to  the  proper  governmental  authorities 


projects  designed  to  attract  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  tourists  to  Haiti;  organize  a  service 
to  guide,  give  information  to,  and  protect 
visitors;  and  work  closely  with  steamship 
companies,  hotels,  clubs,  etc.,  to  provide 
as  pleasant  a  stay  for  tourists  as  possible. 

Bolivia  maintains  orphan 
asylum  in  Chile 

An  appropriation  of  500,000  bolivianos 
from  the  national  government  and  all 
contributions  made  by  the  Bolivian  people 
for  the  relief  of  the  victims  of  the  Chilean 
earthquake  of  January  24,  1939,  have 
been  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Bolivia  Orphan  Asylum  founded  in  Chile 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chilean-Bolivian 
Cultural  Institute. 


I 


w. 


NECROLOGY 


Julio  Burbano  Aguirre. — Prominent 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  Ecuador; 
elected  several  times  to  the  Ecuadorean 
Congress  as  representative  of  the  Province 
of  Guayas;  Acting  President  of  Ecuador 
(1917);  Chairman  of  the  City  Council  of 
Guayaquil;  Manager  of  the  Banco  Terri¬ 
torial  (1903-1925);  died  at  the  age  of  78, 
at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  on  May  11,  1939. 

Jose  Balta. — Noted  Peruvian  mining 
engineer;  former  Minister  of  Finance  and 
vice  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
died  at  Lima  on  March  14,  1939. 

Octavio  Bustamente. — Mexican  engi¬ 
neer;  Assistant  Director  and  Secretary  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History;  dean  of  the  faculty.  National 
School  of  Engineering;  died  at  the  age  of 
60,  at  Mexico  City  on  May  15,  1939. 

Jose  Manuel  Puig  Casauranc. — States¬ 
man,  diplomat,  physician,  and  journalist; 
former  Ambassador  of  Mexico  to  the 
United  States  and  representative  of  Mexico 
on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Union;  elected  several  times  to  the 
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Mexican  Congress;  former  Secretary  of 
Public  Education;  Secretary  of  Industry, 
Commerce  and  Labor;  Secretary  of  For-j 
eign  .Affairs;  Chairman  of  the  Mexicat.^ 
Delegation  to  the  Seventh  Internatioul* 
Conference  of  American  States;  died  at  the 
age  of  5 1 ,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  on  May  9, 1 935,. 

Antonio  C.  Rivera. — President  of  the? 
National  Legislative  Assembly  of  Hon*): 
duras  and  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  j 
Honduran  Nationalist  Party;  lawyer,  ora*j 
tor,  and  journalist;  President  of  the  Ccoi 
tral  American  University  Congress,  Sat 
Salvador,  1907;  died  at  Los  .Angcle| 
California,  March  27,  1939. 

Alberto  Zelada. — Minister  of  LalxM 
and  Social  Welfare  of  Bolivia,  lawyer  an4 
educator;  died  at  the  age  of  36,  at  La  Pa^ 
Bolivia,  on  March  19,  1939.  ^ 

Rafael  Tobias. — General  in  the  Brad 
ian  Army,  served  under  both  the  Empil 
and  the  Republic,  retiring  in  1893;  lat 
survivor  of  the  Brazilian  Army’s  epi( 
Laguna  retreat  in  the  war  with  Paraguay 
at  the  age  of  94,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a 
June  19,  1939. 
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